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A GOOD BEGINNING 

Patience and methodical preparation have had ever, have two great assets. They have enor- Italy, and he has ampler lines of supply. On the 


their reward; one foot-hold, at least, on the 
western shores of Hitler’s Europe has been 
effected at a cost much lower than most people 
expected, and feared. Not merely were the 
enemy’s beach and under-water defences less 
difficult to overcome than was apprehended, but 
in the timing of the massive aerial and naval 
bombardment of the coast the lessons of the 
Cassino failure had been learnt. Preceded by 
airborne landings, the first wave of the assault 
force disembarked before the German coastal 
troops had time to recover from the impact of 
the thousands of tons of bombs and shells which 
reduced the power of the shore batteries and 
blasted the enemy’s advanced strong-points. 
Considering the hazards of the sea-passage and 
of the initial landing, a bridge-head has been 
secured with astonishingly few losses either of 
men or ships. 

It should not be supposed that the Allies have 
burst through, thus cheaply, even this particular 
segment of the West Wall. The German 
defence is known to be a system in great depth ; 
and, even if the expansion of the bridge-head 
goes as well as the first assault, there will obviously 
come a critical period when the enemy has had 
time to mount a counter-attack in force. He has 
a long coast to defend, and the direction of the 
Allies’ main effort may for some time remain 
obscure, so that he cannot afford premature 
counter-attacks ; but we may be sure, (that he 
has some local reserves at least to deal With.each 
threatened sector, and on these Field-Marshal 
Rommel will doubtless call. For General Mont- 
gomery, building up his bridge-head forces, and 
tor his old -adversary concentrating such mobile 
reserves as he dare commit to a counter-attack, 
it is @ race against time. Each day resistance 
will stiffen as more Gerinan troops are poured 

into the battle, but the real test will only come 
when Rommel has set in motion his main mobile 


reserves. 

Whatever showing be made by the enemy’s 
coast-defence troops, there can be little doubt 
that the German field divisions in France will 
fight with stubborn courage. 


The Allies, how- 


mous (and, so far, unchallenged) superiority 
in the air; and, though the ordinary soldier 
might be inclined to disclaim the title crusader 
bestowed on him by the Supreme Commander, 
all ranks must be heartened, as they deploy 
for battle, by the knowledge that, on the eve of 
their great venture, other Allied forces have won 
a decisive victory in Italy over German armies 
whose circumstances at the outset of the battle 
were not greatly dissimilar from those of the 
defenders of the West Wall. 

Like Rommel in the north of France, Kessel- 
ring, south of Rome, held prepared positions of 
great strength ; but his front was long; he had 
always to be looking over his shoulder for fresh 
Allied landings; he had behind him a hostile 
population ; he had overwhelming air superiority 
against him, and he had little or no hope of 
obtaining reinforcements from any other theatre 
if his own resources proved insufficient. Further- 
more, he had no room to practise tactics of 
“elastic defence” unless he were prepared to 
abandon Rome. (That course, we can assume, 
was excluded by reason of the blow which its 
adoption would have involved to Hitler’s prestige, 
and the risk of stimulating in occupied Italy 
insurrection by patriots to whom General 
Alexander had at last been vigorously appealing.) 
So Kesselring clung on tenaciously, committing 
more and more of his local resources in one 
contested position after another until, finally, 
his troops exhausted and his lines of supply 
devastated by air attacks, the front cracked and 
split. Sweeping over and round the Alban Hills, 
American and French troops poured across th¢ 
Campagna into Rome and beyond. While two 
or three battered German divisions were pressed 
north-westwards along the coast, the bulk of 
the routed roth and 14th German armies had to 
face a long and difficult retreat northwards 
through the Apennines, with Allied armour 
and infantry moving menacingly up the valley 
of the Tiber beyond their flank. 

Between Rome and Paris the analogy is not 
exact. Rommel has larger forces and more room 
for manceuvre in France than Kesselring had in 


other hand, Montgomery can summon air support 
on a scale incomparably more crushing than could 
Alexander; French patriots may be a formidable 
problem for German garrisons in the interior ; 
the Allies in the West have much more shipping 
and hence greater scope for landings than they 
had in the Mediterranean; and—biggest factor 
of all—the enemy’s ability to find adequate 
reserves for prolonged battles in Western Europe 
is likely to be finally destroyed by the resumption 
of Russian offensives—starting, this summer, 
from points within measurable striking distance 
of the inner Reich itself. Hitler’s resources are 
not yet exhausted : his armies—say, 200 divisions 
in the East, 100 divisions, or more, in the West 
and South—are still in the field. But he has 
now to face what he swore he would never incur— 
a full-scale Two Front War. Too many Germans 


know what that mean: for Germany twenty-six 
years ago. 
The Capture of Rome 

Inevitably Rome has been outcandled by 
Caen. Indeed, from a military point of view, 
the fall of Rome has no more importance than 
that of any other Italian town. But, sym- 
bolically, the capture of one of the capitals 
of European fascism is of great significance. 


There are of course special reasons for its freedom 
from destruction. sIt would have been bad 
politics for either side to have damaged the 
Vatican, and, since strategically Rome was no more 
than a trap, the Germans had no incentive t 
stand and fight there. If the people and towns 
north of Rome are also to be saved from the 
worst horrors of war, General Alexander must 
succeed in outmanoevring the retreating enemy 


as he did in Tunisia. Rome itself sets the 
Allies difficult administrative problems. The 
immediate question of food supplies and of re- 
storing essential services rightly falls on the 
shoulders of Amgot. In accordance with his 
contract, the King has retired, making place for, 
Umberto. We do not yet know who will be 
the members of the new Government vhicl 


Badoglio has been asked to form. 








378 
Hope for Yugoslavia 

Marshal Tito has narrowly escaped capture by 
Nazi paratroops who made a surprise landing in 
a remote grotto which was his G.H.Q. in Bosnia. 
The tactics now adopted by the Germans of swoop- 
ing down in concentrated attacks emphasises the 
need of greater air support and military supplies 
to our Yugoslav Allies. Since Mr. Churchill 
promised full support, the prospects of a political 
settlement have greatly increased by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Subasic as Premier. He has the 
confidence of the British and American Govern- 
ments which used considerable pressure on the 
King to choose him against all the opposition and 
intrigue of the old clique in London and Cairo ; 
Moscow favours him, and he has the added 
distinction of being the only statesman whom Tito 
has never criticised. The émigré Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has at long last been liquidated, and 
Dr. Subasic intelligently used his powers to 
make a complete overhaul of the various Ministries 
before starting negotiations for a new government. 
He might even have told them that the test of 
their patriotism was their readiness to exchange 
their generous pensions in London and Cairo for 
a distinguished, if dangerous, job in Yugoslavia. 
His choice of Ministers will not be made until he 
has met Marshal Tito’s representative in Bari. 
He openly supported the National Liberation 
movement in 1942 and has consistently maintained 
that it is this movement which represents the 
support and wishes of the people of Yugoslavia. 
But the King and his entourage still have a 
lingering hope that Mihailovich can be introduced 
into the picture, although Dr. Subasic made his 
dismissal a condition of accepting his new office. 
However, now that Mr. Churchill’s support for 
Tito has overridden the Foreign Office friends of 
Mihailovich and now that the State Department 
seems to have followed the British lead, those 
who back the dead past of Yugoslavia are unlikely 
to put any effective spoke into the wheels for the 
coming talks. 


The German Opposition 

Of all the facts which can be reduced to per- 
centages, the most useful at this moment would 
be a Gallup poll showing the political opinions of 
the German population. Failing such a revela- 
tion, we have found some valuable, if simple, 
figures which the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation has just disclosed. While we are 
inclined to treat with reserve all reports from 
within Germany, this has proved in the past 
a reliable source. A trade unionist who speaks 
German fluently returned in April from a two- 
years’ stay in Berlin as a foreign worker, which 
he undertook in order to study German con- 
ditions. He reports that in a factory where 
he was employed, the forty German workers 
included two Nazis, two Communists and three 
Social-Democrats. The other German workers 
were all opposed to the Nazi regime, but “ did 
not want to hear of the old parties.” This may 
be rather too small a sample to permit of confident 
conclusions: it tells us nothing about middle- 
class opinion, and it comes from Berlin, which 
was always a stronghold of the Left. None the 
less, taking other reports into account with it, we 
feel little hesitation in accepting the conclusion 
that real Nazi followers among the working-class 
have sunk to a negligible fractfon. The report went 
on to say that the workers now express their 
opinions frankly and are inclined to sabotage and 
ca’canny, but would not yet risk a strike. In 
many plants the German workers have estab- 
lished close contacts with the foreign workers, 
especially the French. ‘The younger workers are 
on the whole disinclined to follow the lead of the 
older parties, which they regard as “ sterile.” 
They are forming their own oppositional circles 
underground. Revolt will be possible only after 
Hitler has suffered ‘‘ complete military defeat.” 

The older workers, whatever the young may 
think of the parties that collapsed in 1933, may 
sull have a part to play. Many of them are now 
in the army, chiefly in the reserve formations 
which do garrison duty in the Reich. They have 


not forgotten what happened in 1918, first in the 
navy and then in the army. Reports which have 
come independently from four German districts 
tell the same tale. Clandestine Soldiers’ Councils 
are said to have formed in these reserve battalions. 
They have even begun to act. They started 
quietly by protesting with success against the 
cancelling of warm meals; this was how the 
revolt in the Fleet started in 1918. The reports 
make it clear that these Soldiefs’ Councils have 
a political aim, as have those which were formed 
a good deal earlier in Norway. 

Such evidence about the state of mind of the 
German masses reinforces our belief that the 
political arm might play a greater part in shorten- 
ing this war. From this standpoint the effect of 
Mr. Churchill’s recent speech will be unfortunate. 


“Fair Trading” 


At the end of the last war there was great 
activity in a large number of trades which had 
been affected by wartime control in forming 
trading associations and alliances of various kinds 
with the object of “ organising the trade for the 
enforcement of a code of fair practice.” This, 
in fact, usually meant forming a close ring or 
association effectively to prevent price-cutting. The 
favourite method was for producers and distri- 
butors to get together and to fix agreed margins 
at each stage from the factory to the retail shop 
at levels designed to yield what was regarded as a 
fair living to each group of producers or dealers. 

Now, as a result of the present forms of control, 
a number of trades are at it again. Among the 
latest is the attempt to form a Hardware Trade 
Alliance, bringing together all the existing trade 
associations of producers and dealers in domestic 
appliances, builders’ ironmongery, agricultural 
and garden tools, and so on. The aims of this 
body, which is designed to link together a number 
of existing trade associations, include support 
for manufacturers’ price maintenance schemes 
and the establishment of a basis of trading 
margins, and it looks very much as if one of its 
unstated objects is to squeeze out manufacturers 
and dealers who do not comply with its terms. 

In view of the enormous room that there is for 
lowering the price of domestic utensils by means 
of scientifically organised production, this is 
obviously a dangerous move, and it would be 
particularly dangerous if the alliance were able 
to exclude dealing in these articles by multiple 
stores and establishments such as Woolworths 
or Marks and Spencers. If a firm can produce 
a reasonably good lawn mower at a much lower 
price than the ring finds convenient, it is very 
much against the public interest that any such 
firm should be prevented from doing so or should 
be compelled to impose wholesale or retail margins 
at a higher level than it deems necessary to cover 
reasonable costs. The promoters of the proposed 
alliance will doubtless contend that they are not 
aiming at any of these sinister practices ; but the 
whole tone of the documents which have been 
issued in connection with the proposal suggests 
that the move will need careful watching, and that 
there is an urgent necessity for some consumers’ 
protection association under public auspices, 
empowered to disallow any monopoly practices 
that may be introduced under the name of “ fair 
trading.” 

Savings—-The Pretence and the Reality 

Sir John Anderson, in his speech at Leeds, 
defended “* Salute the Soldier ” weeks and similar 
efforts of the National Savings Movement, and 
went out of his way to uphold the inflation of the 
sums subscribed by the inclusion of big contribu- 
tions from banks, building societies, insurance 
companies and other great financial institutions. 
He said that the investments made by insurance 
companies, building societies and friendly soci ties 
represented the savings of the individual policy 
holders, investors and depositors in these under- 
takings, and, hedging a little, that some of the 
money lent by banks represented the accumu- 
lated savings of their clients. This is evading the 
point. No one denies that these institutions’ 
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investments partly represent real savings. By 
the State could get the use of these savings jus 
as easily without any of the paraphernalia 


“ Savings Weeks.” The only legitimate purpos; 
of Savings Campaigns is to induce private citizen; 
to invest money which they would otherwise hay. 
spent on current consumption. Such spending, 
in view of the scarcity of consumers’ goods, cou!) 
only inflate prices unless of course the Governmen 
were induced by it to divert more resources from 
the war effort in order to meet the demand. 
Efforts to get individuals to save as much a 
possible are therefore fully justified; but is ; 
really necessary, in order to achieve this, to haye 
all the fake business of vast sums, which would 
have been lent anyway, being ostentatiously pu: 
up at special “ Salute the Soldier” Weeks? |; 
the Government is doing its duty, it is impossible 
for such weeks to result in the production of 2 
single extra tank or plane. Would it not be just 
as effective, and much more honest, to tell people 
straight out that they are asked to save in order 
to prevent a run on scarce consumers’ goods, and 
to confine the Weeks strictly to individual contri- 
butions, which would mean something, whereas 


the. millions subscribed by banks and other, 


financial agencies really mean nothing at all! ? 





PARLIAMENT : D-Day Moods 


Wednesday, noon 

Tuesday morning’s great news was as sobering 
as exhilarating to most Members. None indulged 
in mafficking; few stood up when the Prime 
Minister came in; the cheers were deep, solemn 
and laden with emotion. By the evening, how- 
ever, this volatile House had perked up. Mander 
had the good or ill fortune to have booked the 
Adjournment half-hour, some time before, for a 
discussion of a flag for the United Nations. The 
House was crowded with Members waiting to 
hear the Prime Minister’s second statement, and 
Mander had to speak against a continuous 
barrage of ironical applause and noisy jocosity 
True, some of Mander’s suggestions were hardly 
calculated to avert ridicule: he wanted a new 
flash on the uniform of every United Nations 
soldier—the flash to consist of the ancient 
Athenian symbols of the ow! and the olive-branch, 
or of an emblem from the Bayeux tapestries. 
Then the Prime Minister reappeared ; order was 
restored ; and Members adjourned happily with 
the Churchillian “‘ a// in good heart and all in good 
friendship” ringing in their ears. 

On so momentous a day Colonial Affairs (which 
never draw a full House) were especially dis- 
advantaged. Oliver Stanley gave a fluent survey. 
Creech-Jones’s commentary on which was long. 
comprehensive and useful. Bill Astor made an 
interesting and indeed eloquent speech on Malaya 
and on Hong-Kong (“‘ a thriving, industrious city 
which British security had turned from a barren 
rock into a great port”): under the Atlantic 
Charter, he said, China would not be able to l!ay 
claim to this “‘ undoubtedly British ” terrritory. 
Wakefield, to illustrate how different “‘ the native 
mind ” is from ours, told this anecdote :— 

A certain firm in this country, in order to sell its 
product, bicycles, prepared posters showing 4a 
native on a bicycle being chased by a leopard, with 
the appropriate wording to indicate that if you 
had a bicycle you could escape from a leopard 
which was chasing you. But the native . . . took 
the poster to mean that if you bought a bicycle you 
were certain to be chased by a leopard. 

A great to-do flared up when Beverley Baxter 
asked a question about the book Your M.P., 
which has clearly got well under the thick Tory 
skin, no doubt because it is, as the people say, 
“too true.” Bracken himself, though refusing 
to ban its export, made a most violent attack on 
it and ventured to criticise its publisher for not 
using his paper supply for books more palatable 
to Tories. Words like “‘ venomous ” and “‘ muck- 
raking ” were flung around—until Silverman, on 
a point of order, naughtily asked if it was proper 
to describe the study of the records of honourable 
Members as “‘ muck-raking.”’ 
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On the previous day, Silverman was involved in 
the following curious controversy with Mr. 
Speaker. Grigg had assured Acland that there 
had been “ no — tests’ of officers appointed 
to AMGOT. 

Mr. Siiiemen « ie we to take it from the answer 


that. the question of sage age or pro-Nazi 
sympathies is a matter which the War Office 


would not be interested ? > 

Mr. Speaker : That is a hypothetical case. 

Mr. Silverman : On a point of Order. The ri 
hon. Gentleman did say in his original answer t “ 

litical tests were not matters with which the War 

ffice should deal. 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. Member asked a particu, 
lar question. 

Mr. Silverman: On a point of Order. It will 


OUR DEALINGS 


Wirt the opening of the great Continental 
offensive, one particularly disturbing question 
haunts all our minds. After what happened 
in the dark days of 1940 our relations with the 
French people could not at the best have been 
easy or sitnple. But need they be as perplexed 
and unhsppy as they have in fact become? It 
is the nearly unanimous view of British public 
opinion that the National Committee of Libera- 
tion over, which General de Gaulle presides 
should have been recognised long ago as the 
Provisional’ Government of France. It has 
evolved-in Algiers a democratic system of control 
and all the evidence goes to show that it is accepted 
by all the forces of resistance in France as the 
one focus of leadership to which they give their 
allegiance with unanimity and enthusiasm. It 
has, moreover, worked Out with integrity and 
good sense the’ plan which it will follow, after 
the liberation of its homeland, so as to establish 
the new Republic firmly on universal suffrage. 
It would be an insult to compare its standing 
with the shabby record and dubious credentials 
of several governments of Eastern Europe to 
which we have given our unhesitating recog- 
nition. The Soviet Government gave its recog- 
nition long ago. Does anything hinder us, 
save a reluctance to act independently of Wash- 
ington? In its turn, what has Washington to 
urge against this act of courtesy save the fact 
that President Roosevelt is said to have taken a 
rather violent dislike to Generat de Gaulle ? No 
doubt there are other, unstated reasons, and we all 
have our reservations about General de Gaulle 
and some of his advisers. But can any reason 
weigh with the advantages of impressing upon the 
mass of Frenchmen that we value them as 
powerful Allies and depend upon their help ? 

It is not difficult to understand that after the 
humiliations of these years of defeat, collapse 
and occupation, Frenchmen must be feeling 
more than normally sensitive. They had to 
listen to the rather brutal prediction of General 
Smuts that they will never again recover their old 
standing in Europe or their dignity as a Great 
Power. Accordingly, we ignore them in our 
plunning for the future organisation of civilisa- 
tion. All this must wound their self-respect 
in ways that linger in a nation’s memory. But 
as the curtain rises on the First Act in the drama 
of liberation in Western Europe, there are 
practical matters also of the greatest urgency 
to which we must call attention. 

General Eisenhower, we conclude from official 
American statements, will be free to use his own 
judgment in choosing, as Me goes along, the 
Frenchmen whom he will recognise in each 
district as the civil authorities. That may lead 
to intolerable confusion and ill-feeling. In the 
actual zone of combat the military authority is 
necessarily in charge. Behind the front lines 
it should be understood automatically and 
without question that the civil administration 
will be organised by the representatives of the 
Algiers Committee. To adopt any other rule 


of conduct weuld be to plunge into a morass of 
intrigue. 


There will be no lack of specious 


not have escaped your attention, Sir, that the 
particular political test referred to in my supple- 
Mentary question is contained in the original 
question on the Order paper. 

Mr. ‘Speaker: That does not affect the matter 


very much. 
Mr. Silverman: It does not make my question 


hypothetical. 

It was also at question-time that a doctor 
shouted “‘ Rubbish ! ” at another doctor for saying 
that certain oils used in printing ink had “ cancer- 
carrying qualities”; that Noel-Baker secured 
universal assent to his statement that “few 
people now travel for fun”; and that Grigg 
remarked, of bad Indian cigarettes, that the 


Indians could do what they liked with them. 
PONTIFEX MINOR 


WITH FRANCE 


persons who will court the American Command 


*— gentlemen of the type of the late Admiral 


Darlan and M. Peyrouton, who retain all their 
quasi-Fascism and their hostility to the French 
masses, though they had the wit to realise some 
time ago that the Nazis are doomed to defeat. 
Some of these people, General Nogués, for 
example, once held high rank under the Republic 
they betrayed. We are informed too, from re- 
liable sources, of many traps which Vichy and the 
Nazis are laying for us and for the French, of a 
fifth column worming its way into the under- 
ground movement of resistance and even a 
spurious ‘Supreme Council of Resistance ” 
which tries to distract it for the enemy’s own 
ends. In this moral and political minefield, 
strewn with such ugly booby-traps as these, it 
would be rash folly for foreign soldiers to meddle. 
They might cause a tension that would end in 
civil war. In this sultry political climate there 
is only one safe rule to follow—to recognise the 
Algiers Committee as the thing it has, with 
proper pride, declared itself to be, the Provisional 
Government,of France. 

It would be well if this matter of recognition 
were the only issue that divided us. Unhappily 
there is much more. As formerly in Italy, so now 
in France, it seems that we desire to fix a rate of 
exchange that the liberated people regard as far 
too unfavourable to them. We talk of 300 francs 
to the £, while the French demand the rate of 
200 which they obtained in North Africa. The 
effects of an enforced exchange depreciation are 
to increase scarcity and raise prices. Finally, 


379 
there is the problem of the damage done to France 


by British and American bombing. It takes on 
a new aspect when preliminary bombing gives way 
to the necessities of actual invasion. In the 
preparatory period there is unfortunately no doubt 
that our bombing of railway centres has incid- 
entally taken a terrible toll of French life, and 
destroyed towns and buildings that France and 
civilisation as a whole regard as irreplaceable. The 
French Cardinals clearly represent a large body of 
public feeling in the joint remonstrance they have 
published on the subject. Without giving figures 
—Vichy named 3,000 killed and 4,000 injured in a 
single week-end—they spoke of heavy loss of 
innocent life, and bezged us “‘ to use greater care.” 
Further, the technicians of the Resistance say they 
can destroy a number of defined objectives with 
greater certainty than any air attack if we furnish 
them with arms. There have been recently 
unpleasant, and even menacing, reports in neutral 
newspapers about the effects on the French mind 
of what is regarded as our failure to use adequate 
care and to recognise the military importance of 
the Resistance Mov ement. Now that a great Allied 
army has landed on the French coast, what 
Mr. Churchill well describes as the “ hot rake of 
war ”’ necessarily threatens even greater destruc- 
tion to French civilian life. In these vast opera- 
tions care is even more necessary and far more 
difficult. 

The remedy is to collaborate so fully with the 
Provisional Government and with our allies inside 
France that Frenchmen are never allowed to feel 
that we are alien invaders. They must be assured 
that our actions are necessities of war, accepted as 
such by General de Gaulle, who should himself be 
working in close collaboration with the British and 
American Commands. The failure to achieve 
this harmony between the Allies and the acknow- 
ledged head of French resistance has already been 
in many ways disastrous. Nor does the fact that 
General de Gaulle did consent to broadcast on 
Tuesday go far to reassure us. While General 
Eisenhower’s broadcast of instructions to the 
Resistance Movement in Europe made no refer- 
ence to de Gaulle or to the French Provisional 
Government, General de Gaulle himself signifi- 
cantly emphasised that it was the duty of French 
patriots to obey “ the orders given by the French 
Government and the French National and local 
leaders appointed by it, and entitled to give 
orders in its name.” Here is a fissure which must 
be bridged, even if the price is one which Mr. 
Roosevelt is unwilling to pay. 


THE SPEAKER’S CONFERENCE 


A Speaxer’s Conference drawn from all parties 
in both Houses did once make a striking advance 
in principle in our system of representation. The 
Conference which sat during the last war gave the 
vote to women. This time, on reading over its 
Report, it is difficult to recollect that Englishmen 
ever did attempt to base the institutions of 
democracy on principles at all. Historians assure 
us, none the less, that in the spacious days that 
ranged from Burke to John Stuart Mill Englishmen 
did debate the theory as well as the day-to-day 
practice of representation with keen intellectual 
interest. In our day these discussions had 
not wholly ceased: indeed, the novel idea of 
functional representation, which the Russians 
embodied in their soviets, served to revive them. 
But at this conference what evidently happened 
was that the “ machines” of the two dominant 
parties reached a fairly complete agreetnent to 
adjust their respective party interests. The Tory 
majority made some slight concessions to Labour, 
but the outstanding event of the Conference was 
that they united to vote dowa any proposal to 
reform our haphazard method of election, either 
by the adoption of Proportional Representation 
or by the simple compromise of the alternative 
vote in single-member constituencies. Each has 
gained in votes and prestige by the decomposition 
of the Liberal Party ; neither will consider any 


change which might have the effect of reviving 
it or arresting its decay; while Labour is equally 
concerned, in the interests of its monopoly, to 
check the growth of such independent groups 
as Common Wealth and the Communists. 

None of the positive proposals of the Conference 
ranks in importance with its negative decisions. 
It will be a gain, however, that the decidedly more 
democratic parliamentyry franchise should replace 
the old municipal qualification. For the awkward 
question of equalising the size of constituencies, 
which has vexed our politics ever since the Rump 
Parliament tried to solve it after the Civil War, the 
Conference has found what was perhaps the best 
solution attainable in the present conditions of 
confusion. But the typicgl reform which has 
emerged from the Conference is its tinkering with 
the two surviving forms of plural voting. Up to 
a point it seems to recogyise the Benthamite 
principle that “each shall count as one and no 
one as more than one.”’ It means as far as it can 
to equalise the weight of votes as between the 
over-populated and the under-populated con- 
stituencies. But it will maintain the University 
under the 


vote, which in fact reinforces property, 
specious plea of favouring intelligence. It clings 
with slightly less tenacity to the much cruder 


make-weight in favour of property, the additional 
vote which the occupation of business premises 
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confers. Here, however, it has made a slight 
concession to democracy: the occupation of: an 
office or shop will henceforward give a plural vote 
only to one member of a married couple and not to 
both. All told, these plural votes under the two 
categorics may number as many as five millions 
arneng the 31 million registered electors. It looks 
as if the Labour delegates must have accepted 
this very meagre concession as a satisfactory 
instalment of justice. A resolution which 
proposed that “no person at any election shall 
vote more than once” was lost, it is said, by 
25 to 6. This is not a satisfactory formula since 
it would leave the University seats intact, but it 
would have abolished the insult of the plural 
vote. It is a puzzling deduction that most of the 
Labour members must have voted with the Tories 
against it. 

The Conference has missed an opportunity of 
increasing confidence in Parliament. Inevitably 
the House of Commons loses ground during these 
abnormal years of war. In the younger generation 
on whom the strain of defending democracy has 
fallen, there are multitudes of young men and 
women who have never seen the normal working 
of the ballot box and the Commons. The House 
has suffered severely in prestige by the rough 
treatment Mr. Churchill*gave it when he forced 
it to reverse its vote on equal pay. This inci- 
dent, with the deadening effect of the coupon at 
by-elections, has’ lowered the standing 
the House and sapped the belief of many, 
especially among the younger generation, in the 
representative principle. That the wrong of 
the plural vote should be reaffirmed will confirm 
it in its indifference and cynicism. The two 
party machines may each gain something by the 
retention of our rough and ready electoral system. 
The plan of declaring the candidate elected who 
tops the poll results, as we all know, as often as not 
in frustrating the manifest tendency of the 
electorate in that particular constituency. The 
average easy-going citizen supposes that over 
the whole country in a General Election these 
manifest flaws in the system cancel each 
other out. That is not how it works. In fact, 
since the last war, in three Parliaments, a 
majority of one party in the Commons has been 
based on a minority of the electorate. We 
all know that this obsolete method of voting 
commonly exaggerates the momentary trend of 
opinian grossly, while it may leave a substantial 
minority in the country with an impotent repre- 
sentation in the House. The true facts are even 
worse than this. The system may result, and 
has resulted, in the reversal of the will of the 
electorate. ‘The pros and cons of P.R. are rather 
nicely balanced, nor is the country yet converted 
to it. But the common-sense solution of the 
alternative vote could arouse no strong opposi- 
tion ; at a not very distant date even the Labour 
Party favoured it. This Conference, in short, 
is a set-back for the living idea of democracy. 


EIRE’S AGE OF REALISM 


. 

{This article, sent from Dublin before the result of 
the polling was known, deals with the underlying 
issues of the election.] 


Unrn recent years the recipe for an Irish election 
was simple. Each party would get out, wave 
tricolours or green flags and make tervid national 
appeals. But in the present General Election— 
the second within twelve months—a change is 
evident. Starting out from College Green—at the 
beginning of the election campaign—I heard the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Martin O’Sullivan, 
explaining from a Labour Party platform the 
Labour plan for dealing with the railway situation. 
Before the meeting began, a loud speaker van 
gave a raucous rendering of Irish jigs, reels and 
martial airs. But all the speakers talked railway 
finance. At the other end of the city—beneath 


the monument where Parnell throws out his arm 
in a grand oratorical gesture—Mr. Sean Lemass, 
Minister for Industry, was defending his transport 
plan with a wealth of figures. 


In ‘spite of transport difficulties, the country 
has travelled rapidly from the heroic, romantic 
age. The election crisis came out of the defeat 
of the de Valera Government on the second 
reading of the Transport Bill. Opposition parties 
united on the demand that the Bill should be 
ne for a month or so, to enable the Railway 

ibunal to report on allegations of leakage of 
official information said to be responsible for 
G.S.R. Stock soaring on the market before the 
Government scheme was made public. Govern- 
ment speakers urged that speculation in railway 
shares and the need for a unified transport system 
are quite separate and should not be confused. . 
But the Government was defeated by one vote. 
The same night Mr. de Valera went post-haste to 
President Douglas Hyde to advise an election 
because his minority Government was not strong 
enough to carry on. 

Not only does the transport scheme occupy a 
central position in this election, but it indicates 
the kind of approach that the Government is 
making to post-war economic reconstruction. 
Social foundations are now being laid in the 
country. For many years the G.S.R. has been in 
financial difficulties. The State came to its 
assistance by rigidly controlling competitive 
motor transport and placing long distance road 
services under the control of the company. In 
spite of these aids the railway found it hard to 
carry on and for years the company paid no 
ordinary dividend. More serious still, the 
company had no money to modernise its system 
which has become hopelessly antiquated. 
Stretches of line were closed down (even in 
normal pre-war days) because traffic was un- 
economic. The railway suffered from a growing 
paralysis. Country towns, fairs, markets were 
always threatened with the possibility of isolation. 

An aggravation of the trouble is that the Irish 
railways were never planned to be of real national 
service. They may be fairly described as lines of 
military strategy. Junctions and stations are 
miles from towns they are supposed to serve. 
Even in the capital. On the north side of Dublin 
there is not a single railway station for the 
population which has increased by thousands 
within the past twenty years. Towns have risen 
and flourished, others have dwindled, but the 
railways remain as they were fifty years ago, a 
little rustier, that’s all. 

The Government decided to wind up the 
G.S.R., to unify road and rail tramsport in a 
single all-embracing company which would 
co-ordinate the services, even including the city 
buses, now run by a separate company. The cost 
of tearing up the old rails and replanning the 
whole system, establishing stations and goods 
yards where they are needed, modernising rolling 
stock and permanent way is calculated at about 
£8,000,000. A new company is being launched 
with a capital of £20,000,000, made up of 
£4,000,000 Ordinary G.S.R. Stockand £ 16,000,000 
Government Guaranteed Stock. Railway investors 
are having their Stock exchanged for guaranteed 
Stock at exceptionally generous rates. 

Financially, this scheme is salvatiom to the 
railway stockholder. Instead of being tied to a 
bankrupt concern their interest is now assured by 
the Irish people. The Government has nominated 
the chairman of this new company, and looks to it 
to provide cheap and efficient transport from the 
new resources which have been guaranteed. In 
his recent Budget speech, Mr. S. T. O’Kelly, 
Minister for Finance, said that the £16,000,000 
guarantee in respect of the new company was one 
of the most important single financial under- 
takings in the history of the Irish State. The 
State commitment in respect of electrification 
amounted to some £13,500,000, so that this trans- 
port scheme is in fact the largest of ail. If the 
money can be raised by private investment, the 
Government may not be called upon to advance 
the capital. The Minister for Industry affirms 
that the national transport concern will earn its 
own dividends and so will repay the State any 
sums by way of interest which need to be 
advanced. z 
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No doubt Eire will gain enormously by putting 
‘her transport in order. But—on the debit side— 
it means that investors, even recent investors, 
in a bankrupt railway concern are to be buttress 
up at the expense of the State. Mr. P. McGilligan, 
former Minister of Industry, has declared that the 
Transport Bill means that the taxpayer will have 
to pay £500,000 a year for 16 years and, at the 
end of that time, the railways are to be handcd 
over to the private ownership of people whose 
interest amounts only to about £3,000,000. 

Now is obviously the time to establish a rea! 
national transport system, owned and controlled 
by the State, based on eo ae of the famous 

16 Proclamation : declare the right of 

e people of Ireland to the ownership of Ireland 
and to the unfettered control of Irish destinies, i 
be sovereign and indefeasible.” With the 
bankruptcy of the private concern—which has to 
be completely reconstructed—it should be possible 
to act generously by the stockholders and yet to 
ensure that in the future this public service— 
rebuilt by the nation’s credit—shall belong to 
the nation. 

Why is this not being done? The Minister 
has explained that a State service might enable 
certain interests to use their political power to 
hold the State to ransom. Railway employees, 
for example, might be able to enforce decent 
conditions as State workers. This argument 
should be put alongside the ransom which the 
speculators have already secured by their timely 
dealing :n rail stocks, a ransom which the taxpayer 
has guaranteed to make good. The present 
scheme places all the risks and burdens on the 
back of the taxpayer. But if, through the national 
credit and the national use of transport, the 
company becomes solvent then it remains in 
private hands. 

No one can-argue such a case on its merits. 
Opposition to national ownership of transport 
and other forms of property is largely ideological. 
Eire’s outlook on social matters is conditioned by 
the belief in private property held tenaciously by 
small farmers owning little plots of land. By 
exploiting this traditional belief, financial interests 
hope to induce these small farmers to pay taxes 
in order to guarantee their dividends, so that they 
can make further profits out of the farmers’ 
transport needs. This curious ideological stammer 
runs right through the Eire economic planning. 

No modern economist will deny that the old 
competitive order is dead. It is even a feature of 
the Eire transport scheme that it eliminates 
competition. But it clings to private ownership 
even though this has now become meaningless. 
Progressive elements lack the courage to challenge 
this economic orthodoxy. Yet in the 1919 ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Programme,” adopted by the Dail during the 
period of struggle, the right of the nation to own 
its economic resources was affirmed. 

Small farmers are finding that they cannot 
produce cheaply and efficiently by their methods of 
petty production. Large scale farming elsewhere 
undersells them in the export market. An 
ex-Minister of the Cosgrave regime has written 
of the need for large-scale farming either of a 
State or co-operative character. But the Irish 
Labour movement dare not face the odium of such 
a proposal. And Government spokesmen have 
declared that, even at the price of economic 
inefficiency, the present land system must remain. 
In consequence there is a steady drift away from 
the country, from those farm units which mean 
too much poverty and hardship. 

The present tragedy is that with an undeveloped 
country, small enough to be planned on efficient 
progressive lines, Eire remains chained to an 
out-of-date capitalist order which highly developed 
countries are throwing overboard because it 
denies comfort and security to their citizens. 
This Irish election is concerned mainly with these 
economic issues. Most probably de Valera wil! 
return to power with the majority he demands. 
But he will still be left striving to drive in double 

harness the ill-assorted steeds of public wtility 
and the broken-down nag of private predatory 
interests. R. M. Fox 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Secrecy has really been admirably preserved: 

here must have been thousands of people over 
ne week-end who knew. It may be that the 
ong queues of unexcited people, whom a corres- 
nondent saw standing in front of fish shops on 
he South Coast, were so used to the arrival of 
tanks that they assumed that the unending stream 
that passed them was no more than another 
rehearsal. Even the Germans seem to have been 
foxed about the date. Perhaps they were 
sure that the weather, which actually post- 
poned operations for twenty-four hours, made 
them impossible. In any case a commentator 
on Paris Radio was still suggesting on Tuesday 
morning that the invasion would be postponed 
for a month until after Roosevelt had visited 
England! Note too that on Tuesday morning 
from 6.30 to 7.30, some hours after landings had 

un in France, the mocking voice of Germany’s 
han Broadcast” to our invading army was 
coming over as usual. Clearly Goebbels did not 
know that the troops to whom these broadcasts 
have been directed, were no longer in England, 
but on their way to Germany. 

7 7 - 

The story is told of a reporter sent to cover the 
funeral of Queen Victoria. He was overwhelmed 
by the size and majesty of the occasion. There 
was too much to see ; there was nothing to write. 
He achieved no more than the first words of the 
classic despatch, “Never since the Cruci- 
fxion . . .”. Many journalists must have felt 
like this during the last few days, in which the 
emotional tension, public and personal, has 
made comment seem superficial... In the circum- 
stances, correspondents have done a remarkable 
job. Some went to drop with the first para- 
chutists; others, in the first beach landings, 
have managed to send factual reports of great 
interest. I should like to add a special word of 
praise for the first of the B.B.C. war reports 
after the 9.0 news. Howard Marshall and his 
colleagues managed to describe in sober, vivid 
and convincing terms what they actually 
experienced on their own bit of the Front. 

* * * 

During the first days of the invasion, detailed 
news cannot be expected, and I have heard no 
complaints against the Allied authorities on 
grounds of delay, inaccuracy or excessive secrecy. 
The newspapers are in a dilemma. The demand 
for news is universal and urgent, so they fall back 
on the German radio. The result is very peculiar. 
Sometimes, no doubt, German admissiors tell 
what Allied Headquarters are not yet ready to 
claim, but the result of so far depending on 
the enemy’s mews service is confusing. An 
analysis of the papers on Wednesday morning 
would show some curious results. The papers, 
of course, say that their unofficial news of landings 
comes from German sources, but the source 
appears in small type, and the news in headlines. 
Take an example from the Daily Express. On 
the front page there is an admirably clear map 
with arrows showing land, sea and air attacks on 
Guernsey, Jersey, the bay of St. Malo, and other 
places not mentioned by the B.B.C. We are told, 
in italics, that the map is “ based on news re- 
ceived from Germany yesterday. From Germany, 
too, came the news that paratroops had landed 
inthe Channel Islands.” So the Germans say, 
but not, it is to be noted, General Eisenhower. 

‘ * * * 

I have never been sure how far the leaders of 
national minority organisations in the United 
States can swing their members’ votes behind a 
particular Presidential candidate. But between 
now and November the party managers will be 
looking anxiously for signs of sympathy or 
hostility on the part of the millions of Italian, 
Scandinavian and Polish voters. Among “‘ hyphen- 
ated Americans ”’ the Poles are probably the most 
powerful “‘ pressure group.” But they are not 


in fact nearly as unanimously anti-Soviet on 
1 . . . . 

the question of the Polish-Russian frontier as 
Polish officials in this country and America 


Suggest, nor, | think, will they be induced by 
propaganda to vote as a block against Mr. 
Roosevelt. A few weeks ago I referred to the 
visit of Father Orlemanski and Professor Lange 
to Moscow, where they saw Stalin, I gather that 
they have survived the attacks made on them when 
they returned and that their effort to. reach an 
understanding with the Kremlin has brought 
them.considerable backing from Americans of 
Polish extraction. By way of confirmation I see 
that at the Polish-American Congress which has 
just ended in Buffalo there was a split between 
those who wanted to use this Congress as a 
bludgeon against the Administration, and those 
who thought it best to keep Old World grievances 
out of American politics. Both groups had con- 
siderable press support: the extreme nationalists 
from the Hearst papers and Col. McCormick’s 
Chicago Tribune ; the moderates from the New 
York Times and the more responsible sections 
of the press. I am glad to learn from a 
report in the Observer that Professor Kot, the 
Polish Minister of Information, has denied that 
official Polish funds have been used to subsidise 
anti-Roosevelt propaganda. Unofficially, it is 
clear, some Poles will go to almost any lengths ; 
one of the most extreme of Polish nationalists, 
Colonel Matuszewski, actually instructs Polish- 
American workers that support of the war effort 
contributes to the enslavement of Poland. 
x * * 

Talking of the lengths to which anti-Soviet 
feeling will go, I see that the American Federa- 
tion of. Labour is sending as American trade 
union representative to Italy Luigi Antonini, 
who is Vice-President of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. Nominally, it will be 
his job to work with the T.U.C. delegates to 
assist the reconstruction of the Italian Trade 
Union Movement. But Green, the President of 
the A. F. of L., went out of his way to say that 
Antonini’s mission was to prevent the Com- 
munists capturing the Italian unions. Quite 
apart from political objections to this somewhat 
provocative annouticement, I should have thought 
that the Italian Labour Movement would take 
strong exception to attempts by outsiders to 
dictate their policies to them. P.M., the New 
York newspaper,’ accuses Antonini of helping 
Hearst “to paint our Russian ally as the enemy 
in the war instead of the,Fascists,”’ and points out 
that he has had close connections with Fascist 
propagandists. The struggle to re-establish 
democracy in Italy has not been so easy that we 
can afford to send such disruptive partisans into 
the progressive front. 

*x *x 

In giving H. N. Brailsford an honorary degree, 
Glasgow is honouring one of its most distinguished 
and most retiring graduates. His remarkable 
achievement has been to make himself both 
a great journalist and creative writer on 
social affairs. I can recall very few, if any, 
others who have scored this particular 
double. The habit of mind required for 
creative thinking is not easy for a journalist to 
maintain. Brailsford’s War of Steel and Gold, 
A League of Nations (the first use of the word, 
I believe, and in Brailsford’s meaning, a League 
of peoples, rather than a juridical alliance of 
governments), Property or Peace, and several 
other of his works, all broke new ground. In 
addition he has written first-class history, and 
is an anthropologist in his spare time. He 
has a lone neal as an editorial writer on the 
Manchester Guardian, on several London daily 
papers, and on the Nation under Massingham. 
After the last war he edited the New Leader, 
and through it exerted great influence. But the 
I.L.P. was too narrow-minded for Brailsford and 
got rid of him. In recent years, apart from 
contributions to Reynolds, he has written, mainly 
unsigned, in this journal. But that is not the end. 
The rest of the story can only be told by Brailsford 
himself. He fought with the Greeks against the 
Turks in 1897, and has been through almost as 
many wars and adventures as H. W. Nevinson. 
He could write, if he would, memoirs as 
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entertaining as Chances and Changes, with this 

difference, that they would show a far deeper 

understanding of the social struggles in which 

both he and Nevinson played go striking a part. 
* « * 


The Peak District National Park Joint Com- 
mittee has just published a Report which, ‘n 
brevity and persuasiveness, is a model statement 
of the case for a National Park, in its application 
to the Peak District. The eligibility of the Peak 
District as a National Park is second only to that 
of the Lake District, in fact in one respect it is 
superior, the Peak District lying between two very 
large centres of population. On the east, Sheffield 
and the towns of South Yorkshire, and on the 
west, Stockport, Manchester, and the industrial 
areas of Lancashire. It is a stretch of some of 
the finest wild scenery in the country, extend- 
ing some two hundred and thirty square miles. 
It is devoted partly to farming and partly to the 
shooting of grouse, the latter being organised 
with such thoroughness that a large part of the 
area, which is of negligible agricultural value, is 
closed to the public. The Committee propose 
that this should be scheduled a National Park, 
defining the term to mean “ an extensive area of 
picturesque and wild landscape preserved in its 
habitual aspect and intended for open-air recrea- 
tion, while continuing in its traditional farming 
use. It is recognised,” the Committee add, 
“ that the beauty of such a region depends mainly 
on its people and its farms, and on a sound and 
vigorous rural life.’ The public has, with 
necessary restrictions, the right to enjoy this 
beauty. The Committee is surely right to point 
out that “the threat to the countryside will 
increase with the coming of peace.” The war 
has stimulated mechanical invention and made 
necessary vast projects of building, and unless 
some steps are taken, there will remain scarcely 
an area in England where true recuperative peace 
may yet be foun All this is so obvious that 
one wonders who could be found to oppose such 
a scheme. The answer: motorists who want 
roads, private builders who put up houses, and 
speculate in land, and “ sportsmen” who want 
unrestricted facilities for shooting. These are 
the lions in the path of all National Park 
projects. The sincerity of Government planning 
intentions is to be judged by the extent to which 
the Government is prepared to face and to over- 
come them. As the Report puts it, “ The 
public’s true welfare will take precedence over 
national convenience and private gain.” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Dr C. Anderson. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Blown across a room by a time bomb, wedged in 
an air raid shelter crowd, chased and slugged on 
the head by a Nazi spy leader (Carl Esmond), 
Milland gives a good characterisation of a man 
hounded by an intangible unseen fear.—Film critic in 
News Review. 


“ The House of the Good Shepherd,” Wallington. 


Cosiest Church in Surrey proving survival.— 
Carshalton T: nd Surrey County Mail. 

Experienced general clerk (female) wanted for 
recording and other work in connection with the 
personnel of the Fire Guard Organisation ; should 
be able to type and must be capable of interpreting 
Government orders and_instructions.—Watford 
Observer. 

I am 16 years of age ana was brought up in an 
orphanage. I was flogged over a thousand times 
and never found cause to regret it. As a child I 
hated the people who performed on me, but I am 
able to say now that they did me a great kindness, 
—Letter in the News Chronicle 





* DEMOBILISATION: 


As one closely identified with Mass-Observation, 
I make no apology*for ee about its latest 
publication* which Critic has already warmly 
recommended. It is the first of our reports which 
I have taken no part in preparing, partly because 
I have been too busy on military duties, and 
partly because it concerns military matters, and I 
did not want to add any bias, or do anything 
conceivably improper. So I am in a position 
to say, with some confidence and without conceit, 
that I think this the best report Mass-Observation 
has so far published. 

“After the last war.” Is any phrase more 
often used in serious Service discussion ? Among 
civvies, too, the phrase is increasingly to be heard 
these days. Listen to a typical housewife, age 
30, giving her views on the war’s end: 

I can’t see it ending in under two years. And 
when it does end, I don’t think it will be really 
over. Everyone says the men will be kept out 
there after the war, and won’t come home for 
years and years. And there will be terrible un- 
employment at home. Look at the promises they 
made in the last war about jobs for all, and look 
what happened. 

The peace of 1918 caught the country unpre- 
pared; as. a result there was much confusion 
and distress. It was not simply the fault of the 
Government who did try, belatedly, to tackle the 
problem. The High Command didn’t help. 
But basically it was the fault of ordinary people 
everywhere, in khaki and out. They failed to 
prepare or inform their minds for that sudden 
miracle, Peace. When it popped out of agony, 
they panicked. All war lessons were discarded. 
To-day we face the same issues, 

Many older folk remember this post-war period 
only too well, high hopes and vanished visions, 
bitter unemployment and “ heroes ” 
the streets. Over and over agein, people still 
talk of the “muddle” and “chaos.” Many 
now feel anything would be better than a recur- 
rence. In particular, they feel we must start 
straight with planned demobilisation, key to all 
that can follow. 

In 1917 Lloyd George prepared a demobilisa- 
tion plan designed to restart peace industry 
quickly. Haig opposed it as “‘ most objectionable 
and prejudicial to discipline.”’ So it was shelved. 
Armistice brought a rush to get out. String- 
pullers wangled out first. Indignation, fanned 
by the press, mounted rapidly. There were 
several small mutinies, a big Whitehall march 
by armed soldiers and the setting-up of Soviets 
on the Russian model in one or two units. As 
Winston Churchill, then War Minister, puts 
it in his book The World Crisis : 

The ordinary soldier without these advantages 
(of strings to pull) saw his lately joined comrade 
hurrying home to take his job or somebody’s job, 
in England, while he, after years of perils and priva- 
tions on a soldier’s pay, wounded and sent back 
to the carnage three and some four times, was to 
be left until the plums at home had been picked 
up and every vacancy filled. 

In the face of feared violence a hasty plan 
was made by the War Minister, demobilisation 
on the basis of wounds, service and age ; Army 
pay more than doubled: new young men for 
the army of occupation. Put forward early in 
1919, these measures helped, though too late 
to be fully effective. Demobilisation went very 
rapidly, 3,300,000 in the first five months and 
on at 100,000 a week. At the same time, some 
million civilians lost their war jobs. There was 
no question of an assured job, moderate security, 
or any broad plan at all. The result is familiar 
enough. Another wartime Minister, Reginald 
MackKenna, says it excellently in his While I 
Remember ° 

The countries which had been devastated by the 
war and those which were threatened by ruinous 
indemnities set to work at once to repair the damage 
and build up their resources; England, which had 


endured as long a strain as any without having 
iron driven into her soul at the sight of her land 
* Journey Home. JOHN MurRA AY. 6s. 


singing in: 


REMOBILISATION ? 


laid waste or her industry ruined, settled down to 

drowsy recuperation until the next crisis should 

arouse her with the threat of financial disaster, 
revolution or another war. 

Journey Home covers the same people for three 
years, on the difference between their peace 
hopes, wishes, ideals and their peace expecta- 
tions, what they consider really will happen. 
In nearly every category, expectation fell well 
below hope. In two cases this is especially 
noticeable: the hope for Total Employment 
and for sincere Internationalisation. These 
extensively held ideals are widely, deeply, felt 
to be threatened in advance. Worse than 
that, their opposite, Mass Unemployment and 
International Strife, are commonly anticipated. 
Unemployment fear is the most immediate and 
important; it is strongest, of course, in the 
Services. Nearly half the civilians also expect 
much unemployment, and another third think 
there will be some. Optimists : 

*T don’t see why there should be much. 
plenty wants doing.” 

** There’s too much rebuilding to be done.” 

“There'll be plenty of work for all—catching 
up with everybody’s wants. Haven’t we been 
skimping and saving for years? People will want 
to go a bust when it’s over. ‘That’ s good for trade.” 
Compare the pessimistic : 

*¢ T think it will be like after the last war, dreadful.” 

** It will be like after the last war, a muck-up.” 

Between the two: 

“After the first two years I reckon it'll go back 
to the old game again—all lining up for the dole.” 
It is certainly true that people will want “to 

goona bust.” They did last time. That was half 
the trouble. Peace became irresponsible. Again 
it is bound to raise new conflicts, tempers, im- 
patiences. If the old job is available, will you 
want it back? Or are you looking for a new 
opportunity ? Many Service men and women 
will answer: No, Yes. The younger end never 
had an adult civvy life. Their problem is well 
put by a girl just married to a soldier : 

“Unless he stays in the Army—and I know he 
does not want to do so—demobilisation for us 
means starting a completely new career.” 

Will Britain offer enough opportunity? In 
a recent Mass-Observation survey, a greatly 
increased number both of Services and civvies 
spontaneously expressed an urge” to emigrate 
after the war. Typical remarks were: ‘I shall 
sell my business, if it keeps on its feet, and then 
I shall go to America,” and, “I want to go abroad. 
New Zealand I’d like. They want carpenters 


There’s 


there.” A fragment overheard in a Taunton 
pub: 
Soldier : ‘‘ Well, when it’s all over, we’ll go to 


Canada, won’t we?” 
His wife: “ Rather!” 

And what will the women do? Will they sit 
pretty, in industry ? Will they want to go back 
to housework ? Journey Home shows there has been 
a lot of exaggerated worry about this in the 
forces. Women in Britain definitely do want to 
get home. The large majority are getting tired 
of loyally observed long hours and routine work 
in factories. Many pine for a home; wives 
want husbands and babies ; others want potential 
husbands, as any normal girl does. Just one 
woman war-worker can speak for millions like 
her; she says of her job: “ This is only a 
wartime measure. You bet your life I only intend 
it to be.” 

A majority in public opinion also favours the 
idea that women should not be allowed to stay 
in men’s jobs. And the old slogan “ Equal pay 
for equal work” is accepted as an essential rule 
by nearly everyone—only I per cent. against ! 

We see, then, that people have new hopes 
born out of war’s sacrifices and self-controls : 
they also have old doubts and anxieties, born 
largely out of the Igst war. They are ready to 
plan something different, but not at all sure 
how it’s to be done. They are clear that it will 


mean some continuing sacrifices and controls 
—both of self and community. 


The first step, 
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as nearly all agree, this time is to plan demobilis3- 


tion, key to any p. economy of Prosperous 
peace. This time the 
demobilisation ahead, mainly 

of Labour Ernest Bevin. The broad principles 
so far published involve a general assessment on 
basis of age, home responsibilities, service, skill 
and available work. Nothing is yet finally, fixed, 
Independent schemes have been publicised by 
various groups, from the Conservatives to the 
Communists. What matters is that few men 
doubt the need for planned demobilisation. This 
is equally true of the man-in-the-street. When 
Mass-Observation asked people what they thought 
the main considerations in demobilisation 
priorities they named the following items in their 
order of frequency: . 

(1) Family Man. (2) Length of service, 
(3) Usefulmess in “‘civvy street.” (4) Service 
record. (5) Job ready and waiting. (6) Age. 

Many felt that length of service alone would 
penalise key men, reserved for the first war years, 
or later volunteers safe civvy jobs. Many 
held that those who could go and make work for 
others should be let out first, however short 
their service. Broadly, most are remarkably 
reasonable and tolerant about it. It will be 
impossible to satisfy everyone. Everyone can 
this time be led to follow a sensible, fair-minded 
scheme. But underlying the sober general 
opinion there is, as all Service men know, 
a very natural feeling that “I’m an exception, 
I’m entitled to be among the first, that’s 


sure.” A report from the R.A.F. typically 
mentions this feeling : 
In talking of how it ought to run, everybody 


invariably takes the class to which they belong, 
and then puts forward any argument he can think 
up to show why that class comes first. 


As a sapper reports from an R.E. unit: 


Of course everyone believes that there will be 
no early release for him himself after the war, but 
secretly hopes that a chance may present itself for 
him to get out quickly. Every job is regarded by 
the person doing this job in “ civvy street” as being 
of national importance. 


> 


This very normal “ selfishness ”’ upset the show 
last time. It can only be avoided this time by 
self-control. Mass-Observation polls show one 
helpful development in this direction. The 
percentage expecting demobilisation to last under 
one year was 30 per cent. in 1941, fell to 20 per 
cent. in 1942 and away down to § per cent. in 
1943. Commonly held is the view “ it will have 
to take place over a long period.” Gaining ground 
also is the idea that a strong army of occupation 
will be required ; as an R.A.S.C. driver remar’s: 
‘*Complete demobilisation will never take place, 
because a large standing army will be main- 
tained.” Moreover, practically half of Britons 
at present expect another war after this one; 
46 per cent. expect it within 25 years. In the face 
of these fears, the soldier dreams of a personal 
‘* civvy street’’ escape. Pessimism breeds apathy. 
If “the century of the common man”’ is to 
mean something to the common man, it must be 
an era of more than creature comforts. Good 
housing, good pay, security, they mean a lot. 
But men can live in luxury and be miserable, 
as they can sometimes live in squalor and be 
happy. If a man knows where he’s going and 
wants to get there, he can put up with hardship 
cheerfully. The Freedoms of to-day seem largely 
Freedoms From. The shortage is in Freedoms 
For. The positive, purposive effort for wise 
and controlled action™right from the moment of 
Peace depends on citizens, electorates. There 
should, by now, be enough women and men of 
good will and good sense to,see that we avoid the 
shambles of 1918 with its ineVitable repercussions, 
1928 and 1938. If even as late as 1948 is our 
demobilisation year, we have then to fight for 
1958—and 2000, too. 
Tom -HARRISSON 
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AN ITALIAN HOME 
Sve eeidior serving in Ltaly.] 


Our leader brought us out of the old town into 
the jungle of narrow tall streets, and absolutely 
thread-needle alleys. He had been here before, 
and our party of sergeants turned off a main alley 
down a minor one, and, stooping under a stone 
arch, we were in a one-room, ground-floor 
apartment. It was really a stone vaulted chamber, 
about three yards square, the home of a humble 
Italian family, “‘ Pevera ma honesta” was their 
description of themselves. 

Two large double beds filled the remote end of 
the room—one of polished wood, very 
elegant, and very modern, but also rather cheap, 
and the other an old baroque bed: By the door 
was the sink, in which stood a washing bowl full 
of glowing charcoal, the only method of cooking. 
The light was feeble electricity. A big glass- 
doored cupboard held odds and ends: surely 
nothing substantial as food. In another corner 
was the chest of drawers, where the whole of the 
family belongings were stowed. There may have 
been things under the bed—there were definitely 
two hens and one cat in the room. We sat on 
two broken chairs, and four shattered boxes in 
the space before the door, and bought good red 
wine at less inflated prices than one would have 
to pay in the trattoria. 

The family were very clean and meanly dressed, 
and most of them slept in this clean room. Mother 
was in black—small, boss-eyed, humble, silent 
and a little overawed by the British Army. She 
could not be persuaded to sit. She would merely 
stand and simper at our fun. Her daughter, a 
trim girl, had a baby of fifteen months old, 
extremely thin and distressed looking. Her 
husband, a chauffeur, had been a. captive in 
Tunisia, and had shortly before been transferred 
to England. She was twenty, and her allowance 
was 165 lira (8s.) a week. She and her mother 
took in army laundry to eke out funds. An elder 
son had been taken prisoner at Asmara and 
transferred to Kenya, and as a medical orderly 
returned to Bologna, where ultimately he became 
a German prisoner. His officers abandoned the 
regiment, he escaped to South Italy. He had no 
work. His brother, a shop assistant, did the 
same. There were two lads in the early teens, 
decent but unorthodox in dress, and one with a 
remarkably intelligent head and mental grasp. 
A dumpy girl of 17 or so had her fiancé with her, 
and he kept her just a little separate from us. 

Their food was impossibly meagre,and they were 
very slight in build. Ina prime olive region they 
had only small quantities of oil and browny 
bread, no meat, fruit ad lib. if they wanted it, no 
milk, but few green vegetables, almost no facilities 
for cooking, and but a few chipped vessels for 
eating upon. A hot drink must have been rather 
unusual with them, for they had only broken cups 
and glasses—all kept really clean. 

It was impossible to get our hosts to sit down. 
Vhat a strange party—feasters among the com- 
pulsory fasters! Another night we ate “ contra- 
bando ”’ there, i.e., black market fish. I have not 
been there again out of shame, for we had hoped 
to give the people out of our own rations some 
substantial food in return for these delicacies— 
but it was impossible (not to say illegal) under the 
circumstances. We were and remain unable 
to give any aid. 

But this family had remarkable dignity, and 
though I am too proud to go again, I saw how 
akin it was to us. ‘To them and to us the Italo- 
British conflict is over. They just do not talk 
about Mussolini. He is finished, as they all knew 
he would be some day. But when there were 
Germans here, there was some food (Italian food), 
if little of it, and with the Allies here there is none. 
They will not believe that food is on the way, 
even though it is mentioned in the newspapers. 
They know where food was apt to disappear under 
the Fascists. How they exist we do not know. 

This family is a little disappointed that Italy 
has not more rapidly fallen to the British and 


. 


Allies. I gather they have a slightly exaggerated 
idea of American prowess. They believe the 
British really aimed at military objectives from 
the air, which is actually very true. 

But fear is their vital characteristic. We were 
not allowed to turn on the wireless—a most 
expensive pre-war affair—too loud for fear of 
the police, and lest that nameless and probably 
insubstantial person might knock at the door. 
Theirs was not the open attitude to black market 
trading that one would have in North Africa. 
It was fearsome, cautious and full of unexpected 
hesitations. Everywhere ran the shadow of the 
old secret police. They had probably been good 
enough Fascists, but they still lived in fear of a 
false move. “They were honest folk, but they 
feared that they might gain ill repute from their 
neighbours. Ostracism under a dictatorship is 
worse than prison. Could they be sure that even 
our regime would be lasting ? Owning nothing, 
yet as a family they could not afford to cast their 
lot any one way. I could persuade them only to 
say they were for liberty. 

Our evening of converse, part English, part 
French and part Italian, was illuminating and 
rather dramatic. We sang and laughed and 
mimed. We did not cast any eyes upon the girls. 
We were too immersed in poverty, while the red 
wine and almonds brought out the shine and 
redness upon our faces. At the moment we were 
quite helpless to do anything for them. Our 
allied nations also at the moment cannot feed and 
clothe them. Some help must come from the 
agricultural industry of the spring, and we must 
presume also from their new left parties, the 
Communists, the Social Democrats and the 
Liberals whose proclamations are found on walls 
everywhere stirringly and tastefully printed. 
Before we left I thought that I might be able to 
come back to first principles by giving a toast. 
We shared the wine all round, and I gave 
** Garibaldi, Mazzini and a new Italo-British 
friendship.”” To the younger members of the 
family Garibaldi and Mazzini were empty words, 
and only Mamma sighed, “ Garibaldi, si, Gari- 
baldi.” 


DUSTY RETORT 


I warkep past the coal trams, rattled my heavy 
boots against the stone steps and entered, after 
knocking, into the cabin of the mine officials. 
Because I have long lost any awe of such sur- 
roundings, I picked a place to sit on the plank 
seat, put my twelve-and-a-half pounds. mining 
lamp on the floor, glanced unbelievingly at the 
stack of report books and began to state my case. 

Just here I want you to know that in the past 
years I have acted as leading hand to many 
difficult mining jobs. During the recent years, 
however, I have thought it wiser—for good 
reasons which those who know my activities Will 
appreciate—to act as the second hand, thus leaving 
the chief responsibility, and the higher pay, to 
others among my mates; sometimes men who 
have less than my quarter of a century mining 
experience. Now to my case, as listened to by 
those two over officials who had remained behind 
after the firemen had gone underground. 

I work in a new district, in a big seam where 
repairs are complicated and difficult to handle. 
Normally we were two parties of repairers there 
with an extra pair to help coming in when 
emergencies happened. Early this year both 
of the higher paid repairers were seriously ill. 
We knew that both would be many weeks away 
from work. I knew that repairers were scarce 
and that coal was scarce also. To get that coal 
out the repairs must go on. Thinking from the 
co-operative angle—and we miners hear so much 
of that—I went again on with the repairer’s 
work instead of acting as assistant ; a man totally 
unused to mining work was sent with me as my 
assistant. During the last two months we have 
saved at least three working places from falling in 
completely and the coal had come back every 
day. Indeed the whole district had expanded and 
this had helped us to gain our pit target after 
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failing to do so for quite a while. The spare 
repairer and his mate had arrived about as 
frequently as formerly ; but no other replacement 
of the missing workmen had been made. 

I had waited during that two months for some 
recognition of my efforts or for a possible awaken- 
ing of conscience. As that conscience seemed 
drowsy I had decided to give ita jerk . . . hence 
that climb up the steps. First I asked, after 
explaining their financial saving by the absence 
of the other répairers, when they were going to 
give me the extra rate paid to the other repairers. 
At present I was getting the same pay as when I 
acted as assistant; my mate with a few weeks’ 
mining experience was taking home exactly the 
same wages as myself. 

They blamed the Porter award for that ; they 
were not responsible. Don’t hide behind that, 
I argued, the Porter award only fixed the mini- 
mum. You can always give more. That idea 
created no enthusiasm, and, after waiting a bit, 
I brought in my second appeal. The colliers who 
train Bevin boys get extra allowances. I, too, 
had a beginner with me. He was middle-aged 
and willing, but strange, awkward and nervous 
in the unnatural conditions of the underground. 
Repairer’s work is much more difficuit than the 
collier’s, so why cannot I have some extra for 
the added work and responsibility? They had 
no complaint about the work I had done ; agreed 
I should have far more than a beginner; but 
rejected my suggestion of how to alter things, 
which was to pay me more. This time it was not 
their business to be concerned about the paying. 
Their job was to see that the work was done— 
the maximum amount, too, quite obviously. 
I argued that any man who had power to tell a 
man that certain work must be done should surely 
have authority to see that he was properly paid. 
Silence was a safeguard, not a consent, from their 
side once again. 

Then I came again with a statement about tools. 
I have the tools sufficient for my own work, but 
some of the jobs I had been doing needed more 
tools. I had taken some of my absent mates’ 
for the purpose of carrying on. I had used hand 
saws, cross-cut saws and other edged tools. The 
use and the dust that surrounded our working 
had blunted their cutting edges. I meant to 
get them sharpened and to replace some broken 
handles that a fall had caught. I meant to get 
all ‘n good shape before the others restarted work, 
and it would cost a few shillings. Would I be 
allowed for that? I asked. Again I gained 
nothing by asking. 

So without one penny gain I am to do a higher 
skilled job, which helps the colliery through a 
difficult period ; I am to help and train a beginner 
at a hard and dangerous job, and between us turn 
out the work of two experienced men ; and I am 
to pay five or six shillings out of my pockets for 
the resetting of the extra tools we used. 

Not too encouraging, you will agree. The 
utmost they would concede was that they would 
pass on my request to some place—vaguely 
“higher up ” and to someone who was probably 
sleeping the sleep of the just at that moment. 
I walked into the earth in a rather pensive mood 
that night. Yesterday came the answer from the 
one whose word is all powerful . . . Lam to have 
no extra. 

I hope the decision did not disturb his sleep. 
It did not hinder mine, for I have two antidotes 
always at hand. The first is to tell the British 
public all about it ; the second is to act exactly as 
any other miner would in similar circumstances. 














have finished with it. 
TURNSTILE, 


B. L. COOMBES 
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The face of a man 

in battle is firm, 
resolute, unfaltering. 
He has to he 

that kind of man. 

We, who back him up, 
have to he 

that kind of people. 
We also must be firm, 
resolute 

in self-denying effort— 
to SALUTE 

THE FIGHTING FORCES 
with more 


and yet more saving! 











IN SEARCH OF 


THOMAS HARDY 


Ix was my first day in the British Army. In 
my uniform—too large and great-coat too =". 
I felt like a provincial actor dressed up for a 
Napoleon part but who knows that everybody will 
recognise who he really is. My cap was border- 
ing on the miraculous in its awkward: angle on 
my head, ; 

I didn’t know yet how to salute an officer in 
England. 

Coming up to the cross-roads the first thing 
I saw outside a small country house was a statue 
of a seated old gentleman, with his plus-foured 
legs crossed, a dog by his side. Underneath the 
bronze statue was inscribed: Thomas Hardy. 

I turned around to see if nobody was looking 
as a strange impulse prompted me to salute the 
statue of the poet. I gave him a long and solemn 
salute. I don’t know if it was according to army 
regulations, but I meant it to be with ali the 
homage I felt at that moment. Ave Poeta, 
Moriturit Te Salutant. 

For some unknown reason I saw in it a finger 
of God. I felt quite lyrical. That Providence 
has brought me from so many distant lands to 
begin my first day’s soldiering in a town where 
the poet of The Dynasts lived and worked prac- 
tically all his long life and where he was, in the 
village near by, born and buried, gave me cause to 
meditate pleasurably upon the mysterious ways of 
the Architect of the Universe. 

My memory wandered back hundreds of miles 
and it seemed as many years. I was young and 
I was daydreaming about England and her poets, 
whose tongue was not given to me to Understand 
in a small town in Poland. Not long before the 
death of Hardy I began to get acquainted with 
the names of Byron, Keats, Shelley and Words- 
worth. But I couldn’t read the poets themselves, 
only a few translations of Byron and Shelley I 
managed to procure. 

Years passed and the morbid and grand vision 
of Hardy gnawed at my young inexperienced 
heart, and I vowed if ever fate should take me 
to England Id go, after a pilgrimage to Stratford- 
on-Avon, to see the Hardy country and read his 
books in his own language, and maybe one day 
I should understand him. 

And here I was in Hardy’s town, after long 
wanderings in my strange metamorphosis, an odd 
soldier in search of the poet. 

I wanted to see Hardy’s house, and I stopped 
a postman on a bicycle in the street. 

“Yes, Hardy’s house, Max Gate, it’s not far 
from here. Some other people live there now.” 

“Did you deliver letters to Hardy? ”—I tried 
to draw him out. 

“*Course I did—for over twenty years.” 

“ Somebody has told me that he wrote good 
books and that he lived here,” I tried to apologise 
sheepishly for my curiosity. “Are his books 
really good? ” 

“Well,” the good-natured postman smiled, “I 
have read most of them. They are what one 
might call a bit far-fetched. They say that he 
hated women, but he went and married another 
woman after his first missis died, so he couldn’t 
have hated women, could he? Though he must 
have been an unhappy man (his books are full of 
unhappiness), he made money; he was rich, 
very rich. He left all his money to his second 
wife, and he was very tight-fisted, old Hardy 
was. Didn’t give away anything, not a penny 
to the town. Bit queer he was; never had much 
to do with anybody. Friendly? Well, he wasn’t 
exactly what you might call friendly-like. He 
would answer good-morning sometimes, and then 
he wouldn’t; perhaps didn’t hear you. He 
thought a lot, they say, always in thought, far 


| away, and he wrote his books all from his own 


head. No, they were not actual happenings; 


| they were what is called fiction; but he made 


them look like they might have happened if they 


| would have happened, if you get my meaning. 


Lots of Americans used to come here, and wanted 
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to be taken round and shown all the Hardy place 
which he wrote about. It was good business fo; 
the town, too. And they used to write to him 
later from all over the world, hundreds of letter; 
with all sorts of foreign stamps. I used to deliver 
them letters every day. People must have told 
him in them letters all manner of strange happen- 
ings, and he made stories out of them. He wrote 
what you call fiction as if it was in the past which 
might be in the present and will be just the same 


_in the future, if you get my meaning.” 


I thanked my.good postman and went off to 
see Hardy’s house. I lost my way, and a police. 
man, who remembered the “old gentleman,” but 
hadn’t much to say about Hardy, except thar 
“he gave no trouble to anybody and always kept 
to himself,” directed me to a road. 

And there in front of me was Max Gate, oppo- 
site the sloping fields, and behind the trees stood 
the simple red-bricked country house with white- 
painted doors and windows. 

I knocked at the door with what I thought 
was highest humility. A servant opened the door 
and looked at me suspiciously at first and must 
have thought: a poor soldier, probably asking 
for something. In what must have been a con- 
fused sentence I explained that “I was told” that 
Thomas Hardy lived here and could I please—— 

With great civility she explained, without 
enquiring first of her mistress, that the children 
were ill in a room upstairs. At that moment the 
lady of the house appeared. The lady was most 
apologetic, and I was on the verge of saluting for 
the second time in my life and “dismiss.” As | 
was feeling for the handle of the door, standing 
on the threshold, the kind lady noted my un- 
disguised disappointment and asked as an after- 


thought: “What are you doing to-night?” 
Slightly lexed, I managed to answer: “ Prob- 
ably in the barracks.” 


“Oh, then, you must come and have Christmas 
dinner with us.” 

“But, Madame, I really ...I didn’t... .” 
I stammered. 

I felt a gush of blood suddenly rushing under 
my queer-angled cap. Perhaps this kind lady 
really thinks that I only came to be invited for 
Christmas dinner, under the false pretext of see- 
ing Hardy’s house? In defence of the hondur of 
the British Army, whose (ill-fitting) uniform | 
was proudly, though ungracefully, wearing for the 
first day in my life, and in defence of my genuine 
love of Hardy, I had delicately to refuse this 
invitation. 

“ My husband will be delighted to have you; 
he is also in the Army.” 

And ladylike she gently smiled me out of the 
front door. 

It was raining. I passed a railway bridge. 
Swollen black clouds drove across the grey twi- 
light sky. Two dark, wet horses stood motionless 
in the sloping meadow (for a better and appro- 
priate description of a melancholy setting the 
reader is respectfully referred to any tragic land- 
scape painting in any one of Hardy’s novels). 

A military-looking young man opened the door 
for me and ushered me into the drawing-room. 
There were several women there, an old lady, 
and an old gentleman with a grey King Edward 
beard. The good old lady with white hair next 
to me explained that the younger generation 
doesn’t care for Hardy any more as they did in 
her days. “Yes, my husband knew him very 
well, but he was very gloomy, Mr. Hardy, wasn’t 
he? ” she said with a sigh. At this her husband, 
the old gentleman with the grey beard, turned to 
me: “Brave country, Poland; suffered a lot, and 
Thomas Hardy is known in Poland? Really, very 
interesting.” 

My hostess and host came in and-invited me 
into their part of the house where dinner was 
being served. My host, a handsome, tall man, 
with an actor’s face, sat at the top of the table, 
his two young sons beside him. He was a major 
or a colonel, I don’t remember which, for he was 
in grey tweeds. Courteous and affable, he tried 
to make me feel at ease. The dinner was excel- 


lent, finished off with a rich Christmas pudding. 
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In my huge portion’ I found a whole shilling 
(which I strongly suspected my generous hostess 
so manceuvred in cutting the pudding that I, the 
poor, homeless soldier, should get the shilling and 
one of the children the sixpenny bit). After 
dinner we listened to the King’s speech. All the 
time the thought that I was sitting in Hardy’s 
house exhilarated and saddened me. My hosts 
were charming, but it did not seem to concern 
them that they were living in Hardy’s house. 

Very soon afterwards I took my leave, thanking 
my host for the excellent Christmas dinner. 

Going through the dark, windy and rainy night, 
I again looked up at the sky where a threatening 
moon was rushing through the clouds, and 
thought that if ever I shall write about this even- 
ing I shall have to refer the reader again to 
Hardy’s descriptions of Nature mirroring a dis- 
illusioned and tormented soul. I could not sleep 
on my hard palliasse on the floor on that night 
in the cold hut of the barracks, my second night 
in the Army. The boys were singing “When 
she’ll be coming round the mountains,” and shout- 
ing homely obscenities. 

A day or so later I was having a hair-cut. The 
barber, a lean, tall man with a bony face, noticing 
me reading The Dynasts, asked: “Do you like 
them things? ” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

“Oh, I didn’t read that; it’s too far-fetched. 
He was a funny little chap, he was, Old Hardy, 
a funny little chap, a very funny little chap. 
Used to come for a hair-cut every now and then, 
sometimes not for a few months. We are here 
the oldest barber’s shop in town. He would sit 
in this same chair as you are now, sir. Didn’t 
have much to say for himself. Sometimes if you 
would say to him ‘I like your books, Mr. Hardy,’ 
he would as likely as not not answer you at all. 
Strange fellow he was. They say them poets are 
like that. Did you read his Tess? He didn’t 
give her a bit of sunshine, did he? From the 
time she was born until she was sent to the 
gallows. The Americans didn’t like that—that 
she should be so treated. It was Cruel, it was 
a shame, but there you are.” 

“Do you think it was not true, that he didn’t 
take it from life? ” I asked stupidly. 

“A good bit of it, a lot of it, a great lot of it, 
tremendous lot of it, tremendous lot, tre-men- 
dous lot,” he kept repeating. “Some more off 
the back? ” 

“Why do people so dislike him here? ” I asked. 

“Well, there were some few who did like him, 
but the majority thought he was making fun of 


the Dorset dialect, you know, like country folk 
talk, and ‘then they told him stories and he wrote 
them out, and he was such a strange fellow. Then 
he would have nothing to do with nobody. People 
would write to him hundreds of letters a day, but 
it was only to get his autograph. Of course, 
he wouldn’t answer them. Yes, strange fellow 
he was, not much to look at, and didn’t have much 
to say for himself. Wore a shabby brown old 
coat and knickerbockers. Looked like an old 
farmer and a miser. Some people said he was 
a bit queer in the head. But I think he was just 
strange, like them books he wrote, I wonder he 
didn’t go crackers. Some of them do, a tremen- 
dous lot of them do... .” 
After that I gave up my quest for Hardy in 
his beloved Wessex which he immortalised. 
CamIL_e HoniG 


DEPARTURE 


Now, I can’t see you any more. 

Is it that my dreams have changed ? 

You liked pale mornings 

Your eyes reveal this, as does the colour green. 


Now, I can’t see you any more. 

Surely, you are in another’s dreams ! 

You are now in a great city, its great temple 
facing you. 

I am in this city with its thousand troubles 
facing me. 

Your departure was like a faraway sadness. 

Now, I remember only your hands, your lofty 
grace, your whiteness. 

Translated from the Turkish by DEREK PATMORE 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
National Building Record Exhibition at the 
National Gallery 

The National Buildings Record is an organisation 
formed in February, 1941, to assemble records of 
buildings that might be damaged during the war. 
It receives an annual grant from the Treasury, and has 
been generously helped by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Pilgrim and Leverhulme Trusts. It has co- 
ordinated — photographic records and supple- 
mented them With some 25,000 photographs specially 
commissioned. An exhibition at the National Gallery 
offers a delightful little anthology to indicate the scope 
of this invaluable work. The photographs of St. Paul’s 
and of the Westminster Abbey monuments, taken bythe 
Warburg Institute set a standard of excellence by which 
it would be unfair to judge the other exhibits, but the 
general level deserves high praise both for the selection 
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of the subjects and for the competence of the photo- 


graphy. Apart from early industrial architecture 
(such as the cloth mills in the Stroud district) every 
interesting type of our architecture is represented in the 


exhibition. There are Regency villas and even late 
Victorian theatres as well as churches, palaces, 
farmhouses and shops. There are photographs 


showing buildings before and after bombardment. 
What a pity that this admirable organisation was not 
active in the years of peace when urban landlords were 
concentrating their destructive energies upon so many 
of our most elegant buildings! This exhibition 
obliges the visitor to applaud the artists and craftsmen 
who adorned this country with buildings so expressive 
and, even when they are modest, so dignified. But it 
must be admitted that the effect is also humiliating, 
for what has been built in this century that deserves to 
be similarly recorded ? We hope that Lord Portal 
and his planners will digest the lesson, at once 
enjoyable and nourishing, that is here so discreetly 
offered. 


The Lefévre and the Redfern Galleries 

While it would be foolish to denigrate Monsieur 
Bauchant’s talent, it is permissible to question the 
use he has made of it. A _ horticulturalist, he began 
painting as an amateur in 1904 when he was thirty. 
‘His pictures later attracted the interest of con- 
noisseurs, and a wider public was made aware of him 
when Diaghileff produced his decor for Stravinsky’s 
Apollon Musagéte. Bauchant has continued to paint, 
retaining (not without effort, one presumes) the 
naivety of style that once was inevitable and perhaps 
charming. To some this innocence is endearing ; 
others of us feel that naivety, if it is ever an artistic 
virtue (which is doubtful), ceases to be one when it is 
deliberately cultivated. In any case it must be 
admitted that Bauchant has preserved his exceptional 
gift for design: the flower-pictures in particular are 
not only decorative but expressive. But even so 
a bronze relief of a girl’s head by Renoir, placed 
under one of these paintings, cruelly testifies that the 
expressiveness of Monsieur Bauchant lacks intensity. 
In the same exhibition are drawings by Mr. Cagli, 
an American who has evidently been influenced by 
Chirico. These are chic and so slight that any judg- 
ment based on them must be inadequate. 

The Redfern Gallery offers us a treat—a roomful 
of etchings by Manet. Here is none of the scratchi- 
ness that usually results from the use of this medium. 
The Buveur d’eau is specially beautiful, the little head 
of Baudelaire is most curious, and other etchings 
transcribe some of Manet’s most famous designs. 
(The Olympia, one notices, differs in a variety of ways 
from the painting.) Mr. Edward Wolfe’s pictures are 
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uneven. His admiration for the genius of Matisse 
sometimes tempts him to a greater vehemence of 
colour than he can control. But one admires his 
courage, and the more because to play safe is the 
usual failing of English painters. His quieter pictures 
are less disputable. The pastel of Laugharne Castle 
and Chideock in Snow are two of the best works we 
have seen by Mr. Wolfe. 


“A Trip to Scarborough,” at the Arts Theatre 


A very agreeable evening is to be Qad at the Arts 
Theatre where Sheridan’s adaptation of a Vanbrugh 
comedy will run till June 18. Husbands and wives 
gingerly testing one another, the beau marrying money 
and a bumpkin, the marauding widow, the penniless 
younger son, the patient henchman who hopes one 
day to receive his wages: these are the figures of a 
comedy of intrigue which, thanks to Sheridan, 
travels nimbly along the borderline of virtue. A 
screen comes into play—but very inno@uously—in 
the third act, followed by a garden where suspicious 
husbands and. wives can lurk under ghe trees. Lord 
Foppington—new ly rejoicing at his title, holding court, 
swearing modishly, leaving London for the wilds of 
Yorkshire, and getting caught in a fantastic plot—is 
a charming centre of fun; and Mr. Frith Banbury 
makes the most of accents and alarms. The characters, 
and most of the dialogue, are Vanbrugh’s. The 
Relapse, or Virtue in Danger is rougher and a good deal 
more vigorous than this Scarborough version of it, 
and Sheridan’s amendments are nearly all in the 
interests of smooth propriety. The male go-between 
of the original, as lecherous as a sparrow, is toned down 
to Mrs. Coupler, and in Foppington’s delightful 
description of a London Sunday seeing one’s friends in 
church and not being distracted by the sermon is 
removed to lay surroundings. Sheridan’s prologue 
speaks of The Relapse as a play that “ calls for altera- 
tion,” but even more, one may feel, it calls for 
performance. 


THE MOVIES 
American War Films 
“Seeds of Freedom” and “World of Plenty,” 
at the Tatler 

“None Shall Escape,” at the Leicester Square 
“Eady in the Dark,” at the Plaza 

A week before D-day I saw the first real picture of 
invasion. It was provided by one of three American 
official films and will shortly be released. The 
landings were made in New Britain. Naval barrage, 
pastings from the air, bombardment at point-blank 
range, smoke screens, provide the cover for barges 
and amphibious tanks. The first mechanised lines 
advance into the forest ; the first stretchers begin to 


thread their way back. What is striking about the film 
(as compared, say, with our own films of the North 
Africa campaign) is not only the clearly defined 
pattern of attack, but the emphasis on losses and on the 
huge supply lines without which no front can be 
established. The Battle of New Britain gives us, 
in fact, a picture that is both realistic and orderly. 
Two other documentaries were shown at the same 
time. One, The Memphis Belle, provides a counter- 
part of Target for To-night. Daylight precision bomb- 
ing, the aerodrome by a country church, a particular 
trip out and back are recorded with a lively tang and 
some curiously beautiful effects in crude colours, 
Once again, the realism impresses ; rockets go up for 
ambulances on the waiting airdrome. 

Another documentary, Paul Rotha’s World of 
Plenty, makes a very welcome reappearance at Tatler. 
This is perhaps the best piece of propaganda English 
films have achieved. In the same programme Seeds 
of Freedom turns out to be none other than our old 
friend Potemkin made into a victory pie in Hollywood. 
The famous sequences flicker out again, heroically, 
but I can’t recommend the American treatment, 
which, apart from anything else, commits the crime of 
affixing a sound-track to scenes that gain their effect 
by means of silence. 

None Shall Escape depicts the guilt-trial of a high 
Nazi officer in Poland after the war. It is sober and 
dramatic, and the story of the accused man is revealed 
in flashbacks as the witnesses stand up to testify against 
him. This is the sort of theme that might easily 
have been made objectionable. The treatment is 
restrained, but so too, I am afraid, is our enjoyment— 
if that is the right word in the circumstances. 

Lady in the Dark takes us happily back to the 
pre-war years of dream-lovers, psycho-analysis, fat 
fashion-magazines, and Ginger Rogers in a mess. 
With this film she joins the ranks of the inhibited ; 
Bette Davis, I fancy, started it. Miss Rogers doesn’t, 
thank goodness, have to start off in spectacles 
and tweeds, but she certainly looks unhappy and 
can’t choose a husband. She gets analysed, and we get 
her dreams: wonderful affairs, in technicolor, with 
mist curling out of giant wedding-cakes and a male 
chorus on tap dressed for Monsieur Beaucaire. Miss 
Rogers dances and sings in her dreams, but is icily 
bossy in waking hours. Then analysis does the trick ; 
she needs a “ father ” ; and recognises in Ray Milland, 
who has wanted to be bossy all along, the perfect 
partner. Good advertisement, this happy ending, 
for psycho-analysts, and not bad entertainment. 
But I hope Lady in the Dark, with its mixture of 
musical comedy and interpretations, isn’t going to 
seta fashion. I prefer my technicolor dreams straight. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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SONG BEFORE SUNRISE 
(After Algernon Charles Swinburne) 


I call upon all friends of freedom to stand 1wit} 
us now.—General Eisenhower, 6th June. 


France, what of the night ? 

I watch and I do not sleep, 

I hear deep calling to deep, 

I under the ocean drowned, 

I hear the storm in the height ; 

My help will come from the sea. 
I working underground, 

I know I shall rise and be free. 


Holland, what of the night ? 

I watch in the dark and wait 

In chains at the fortress gate, 
The morning sky will be red. 

I look for the dawning light, 

I may not speak, but I hear ; 
The waters are over my head 
But the end of the night is near. 


Norway, what of the night ? 

I watch by the ocean wall, 

I, first enslaved of all. 

But my fetters will be undone, 

I too shall stand in the fight, 

I too, in arms at your side. 

The tide is beginning to run 

And who shall turn back the tide ? 


Belgium, what of the night ? 
I hear but may not reply, 
I bleed but I may not cry, 


What voice have the slain and the slave ? 


But my hand is ready to smite, 
I see neith¢r sun nor stars ; 

As one far under the wave 

I watch through my prison bars. 


Freedom, what of the night ? 

My glory will dazzle the sky. 

The night is ending. Arise! 

As billows of ocean beat, 

Your pent-up floods in their might 


Will burst from their bounds and be free. 


The waters are rising to meet 
The thunder and surge of the sea. 


SAGITTARIUS 
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orrespondence 


SOLDIERS’ VOTE 


sir,—“ ’s”’ letter confirms all that I am 
ring about the small percentage of men in the 
my and R.A.F. who are oe the administrative 
quirements before they can be eligible for regis- 
ration aS electors. 
If the civil population had to comply with similar 
quirements as the Services, I venture to suggest 
should have a somewhat similar result as the 
Services are now having. 
All the three Service Ministers in the House of 
ommons have denied any responsibility for ensuring 
men and women are registered and in answer to 
tions we are told that no statistics are being kept 
sto how many men and women are registering. If 
his is the position at home, what is it going to be like 
broad where the troops are actively engaged ? 
The weakness lies in the provisions of the Parlia- 
ment (Elections and Meeting) Act 1943. Under this 
, a duty is imposed on the Registration Officer to 
compile a list of civilian voters but the initiative in 
o far as Service voters are concerned lies with the 
ndividual men and women themselves. If a Com- 
manding Officer does not provide the necessary 
my Form B2626 or the individual does not ask 
or one, which has to be attested by an officer, the 
Service voter cannot be placed on the Register. 
The Admiralty, Army Council or Air Council may 
ay that it is no business of theirs whether the men 
nd women under their control register. All they 
eed do is to call the attention of the Service men and 
women to the facilities which exist and to supply the 
necessary Army Forms. But I venture to express 
Sthe opinion that if any large proportion of the Forces 
find themselves deprived of the right to vote at the 
t election, considerable discontent will result, 
especially if conscription is an issue at the election. 
House of Commons. F. J. BELLENGER 


Smr,—** Corporal ” writing on the Soldiers’ Vote in 
your issue of May 27th, paints a very true picture 
of the prevalent political apathy in the Forces (and 
outside) that is so disturbing to-day. 

I would venture to suggest, however, that the third 
conclusion drawn by him ; i.e., to the effect that every 
thinking soldier should insist on the distribution of 
Army Formis, B2626 and explain their vital nature 
to his fellows is not at all a task that can be tackled 
so easily or successfully as he seems to think. 

In my unit, too, the form was pretty generally un- 





heard of until an article of mine in the Regimental 
Newspaper drew attentien to it and stressed its im- 
portance. Now, I am glad to say, R.H.Q have in- 
dented for a supply, but I do not pretend to be able 
to push it down the throat of the men if they are not 
interested. 

In my opinion, this should come under the A.B.C.A. 
discussion periods, when it should be the duty of 
the officer in charge to see that every man thoroughly 
understands just what he is signing, and why. 

Political education is what is lacking, not more 
Army Forms, and that is where the A.B.C.A. lets us 
down badly, good as it is in its own particular 
subjects. To use perhaps a justifiable simile, we must 
learn how to hold a rifle before we may fire it. 

Somerset. GUNNER J.B. 


HUMAN REHABILITATION 


Sir,—Physiotherapist’s letter was highly informative, 
but the kind of treatment he describes does not carry 
medicine as far into the social field as it will have to 
go. I am not a doctor; if I were, I doubt whether 
I would be so acutely conscious of the social and 
economic aspects of the rehabilitation problem. 

The most critical stage in the treatment of a maimed 
man surely begins when he leaves the Rehabilitation 
Centre and re-enters a normal environment. The 
ability of the incapacitated person to fit into the life 
from which he has been separated for years depends 
partly upon the treatment he has received at the hands 
of the P.T. instructor, the physiotherapist and the 
psychotherapist, and partly, upon the nature of the 
occupation he is given. My major point is that if 
this occupation does not meet, in a high degree, his 
psychological needs, then the work of the experts 
will have been largely in vain. 

After the last war, the attitude to the maimed 
was eleemosynary in the worst sense. It was better, 
it was thought, for a poor wretch to be a doorkeeper— 
whatever his aptitude—than to live in idle poverty. 
It was not realised that the boredom which such jobs 
entail is a serious danger to the normal individual 
and that it might, in the case of the maimed, lead 
to the gradual disintegration of character. 

Some of the large mass-producers have so divided 
up their processes that of, say a thousand, operations, 
ten could be performed by legless men, five by armless 
men, three by the blind and so on. This was often 
hailed as a tremendous service to humanity. The 
treadmill, formerly a method of torturing criminals, 
became in the twentieth century a reward for losing 
both arms in the nation’s service. 

In brief, my conclusion is this: in finding an 
occupation for a maimed man, the economic test 
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should not be applied. If, by their skill, the experts 
can train a man to a craft which gives him a sense of 
purpose and achievement, he should be allowed to 
follow that occupation regardless of the fact that his 
labour may be uneconomic. He should not be left 
to compete for jobs with whole men. The criteria 
should relate solely to the man’s mental and mental 
needs and the burden of this uneconomic labour 
should be borne by socicty. 

One final word to avert possible misunderstanding : 
the treatment advocated here should not be handed 
out ceremoniously as a reward of heroism. There is 
some element of truth in the statements of those 
“heroes” who say that they simply did their ap- 
pointed job of work. No, treatment should be given 
in accordance with need and not a controversial 
merit. If Mr. Morrison has his way, we shall soon 
be regarding many criminals as cases in’ need of 
treatment at the public expense. Is it too much to 
ask the community to be equally enlightened in this 
other direction and to shoulder its responsibilities 
to the men who have borne the brunt of its folly ? 

DAVID ROGERSON 


THE FEDERAL PRINCIPLE 


Sir,—Under the heading “ Quis Custodiet,” you 
raise among other pertinent questions the issuc of 
European Federation. 

It is obvious, as Field Marshal Smuts and Sir 
Walter Layton have both recently pointed out, that 
unless and until the question of Europe is settled, 
nothing is settled. You pose the question as to how 
much of Europe is to be included in the European 
Federation that many of us advocate. My own answer 
would be as follows :— 

(1) The first point to be decided is where the 
Western boundary of Russia is to come. It should 
be decided if the Atlantic Charter means anything, 
which one begins to doubt, by the holding of plebiscites 
under international control among all the peoples in 
the border territories. 

(2) Again, if the Atlantic Charter means anything, 
every liberated European people will be given the 
opportunity of deciding for itself its future form of 
*“* democratic ’’ government. (Query: As used by the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in their declaration, 
does this include a Soviet form of government ?) It 
is obvious that small States which cannot defend 
themselves against aggression by stronger neighbours 
are a danger to peace and must be included in a larger 
defence unit. It therefore follows that every Eastern 
European State must decide whether it wishes to 
join the European or the Soviet Union. 

(3) The peace settlement with Germany must be 
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such that it will continue to work whea the victors 
have got tired of working it. This means that long- 
term occupation’ and subjection will not work if 
imposed, because inevitably they will be relaxed after 
ten years or so. A regenerated Germany contained in 
a European federation allowing no national arms to 
any federating State and providing equality of economic 
opportunity to every federating people is therefore the 
only answer to the German problem, since the German 
people could thus live and prosper without ever again 
being able to menace their neighbours. 

(4) Britain’s security depends on membership of 
the European Federation, gince otherwise the Federa- 
tion might at some future date be organised against 
her. We are vulnerable from Europe unless we are 
part of Europe. Incidentally our position is quite 
different from that of the Soviet Union which has 
within its own federal boundaries everything needed 
to make up a twentieth century Great Power. 

(5) The centuries-old European peoples will never 
consent to exclusion from participation in major 
world affairs. Through a European Federation they 
could become collectively one of the pillars of the new 
World Organisation, sharing in the common defence 
and development of Europe and jointly providing a 
contribution to the World Police Force. - 

My answer, therefore, to the area of the European 
Federation would be—the whole of Europe west of 
the Russian border, wherever that may be, including 
Great Britain and Germany, to be set up in the peace 
settlement after a long enough interim period of recon- 
struction to allow the peoples of Europe to set up 
democratic systems of government, enabling them to 
elect members to a federal parliament, thus assuming 
commen responsibility for matters of common 
European concern. 

1 Alvaniey Gardens, 

N.W.6. 


F. L. Josepuy 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Sir,—If his words mean anything, Mr. Record 
holds that because Scottish Universities have a 
relatively large number of graduates, they have 
lowered “‘ present standards ”—that is, the standards 
prevailing in England, where the number of graduates 
is relatively small. 

In his first letter he supported this by saying that 
in Scotland “‘ there are degrees of very low standard.” 
Since the same is true of all universities—including 
Oxford and Cambridge—this argument takes him 
nowhere. ~ 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. per line (average 


6 words) per insertion. Box numbers 1s. extra, Prezayment 
essential. Press Tuesday, early insertion not guaranteed. 


In his second letter he followed this up, if I under- 
stand him rightly, by comparing the amount of 
physics studied as one of many subjects for a Scottish 
pass degree with the amount of physics studied in 
London, in the first year of a student who is taking 
an honours degree in physics. This kind of com- 
parison can prove anything... If he will compare like 
with like—Scottish pass degrees with English pass 
degrees, for example, in Oxford—he will find that 
in this respect at least Scotland is ahead of England. 

He supports his view further by an a priori argu- 
ment. According to him, the advanced or specialised 
study of one or two subjects is always a better 
training than a less advanced study of five of six 
subjects. 

In spite of his confident assertion, there are many, 
including myself, who believe that a pass degree of 
several subjects is a far better training for many 
students than the highly specialised study into 
which they are forced by the present system. For 
a man of average ability who is not going in for 
research or university teaching, but for business 
or elementary teaching the Scottish system is much 
more educative. Indeed, while the attainment of the 
minimum standard for a pass, there as elsewhere, 
offers no great obstacle to a man of some ability and 
perseverance, the work for the different classes can 
tax the energies, and arouse the interest, of absolutely 
first-class men. We have nothing like this in Oxford, 
and I only wish we had. : 

I agree with Mr. Record that as the number of 
undergraduates increases, we must guard against 
the danger of lowering standards. But this obvious 
truth is not made more acceptable by misleading 
statements about Scottish universities. 

H. J. PATON 
(White’s Professor of Moral Philosophy) 
14, Merton Street, 
Oxford. 


CLERICAL DISCIPLINE 


Sir,—The article by the Rev. Gilbert Cope and 
the letter of Mr. Higginson raise important issues for 
those of us who have repudiated the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England. The Church 
is a national institution and, in the past, questions of 
discipline have been referred to the law courts. As 
a result, its comprehensiveness has been preserved, 
broad churchmen have been enabled to retain their 
position, and it has been difficult to remove an 
incumbent whose advanced political views have upset 
the more reactionary of his parishioners. As the 
Church is largely populated by the more narrowly 
conservative type of layman, the preservation of the 
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incumbent’s political freedom is a vital matter ; then 
must be few Socialisti¢ clergymen who have not hy 
the experience of attack from the ordinary parishione, 

The suggested measures make discipline 
ecclesiastical issue and involve the removal of the» 
cases to Church courts. If the Church of Englang 
were disestablished, it would have a perfect right t 
treat the matter as a domestic concern. While j 
Temains, in theory, the church of the nation, ther 
is a serious anomaly in permitting it to possess leg 
tribunals distinct from the national courts and likely 
to act in a highly partisan manner. One can only 
trust that the general population—some 90 per cent. 
of whom dissent from the Church in one form o 
another—will either demand disestablishment or thei; 
full rights of control over the Established Church, 
Personally I would suggest that to attempt “ discipline” 
before far-reaching and necessary doctrinal reformation 
is to befog the issues and to increase the large measure 
of episcopal autocracy already existing within the 
National Church. 

There is one further point. In Convocation this 
week, both the Bishops of Bristol and Derby have beep 
bewailing the fact that the better type of graduate 
does not now take Holy Orders as a general rule, 
References to Goldwin Smith and Lecky show this 
to have been an increasing state since the eighteen- 
sixties. It is unlikely that they will be encouraged 
by measures which would put their freedom under 
still further measures of control, would limit liberty 
of thought and expression, and would give a ready 
handle to the more reactionary among their 
parishioners. Nor is it likely that the more intelli. 
gent will be attracted to the State Church so long as 
efficiency is put before intelligent enquiry in matters 
of doctrine and cteed. Under the new measures, 
Bishop Colenso would certainly have lost his bishopric 
and I doubt whether Conrad Noel would not have had 
trouble. My own query is whether this body shall 
be permitted to continue to act as the norm of English 
religion whilst it takes a highly sectarian view in 
practice and teaching or whether the real issue for the 
ordinary Englishman is not to press for disestablish- 
ment and to leave the Church of England to settle 
its domestic problems how it will with reference to 
the tiny minority who still adhere to its teaching and 
services. ° F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 

Cross St. Unitarian Chapel, 

Manchester. 2 
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Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find 
one’s Way to a chair without stumbling over a 
prostrate folio, or the still more awkward mischance 
of overturning some piece of Roman or ancient 
British pottery. And when the chair was attained, 
it had to be disencumbered, with a careful hand, of 
engravings which might have received » and 
of antique spurs and es, which would certainly 
have occasioned it to any sudden occupant. Of this 
the Antiquary made Lovel ticularly aware, 
adding that his friend, the Rev. or Heavysterne 
from the Low Countries, had sustained much injury 
by sitting down suddenly and incautiously on three 
ancient calthrops, or crawtaes, which had beén 
lately dug up in the bog near Bannockburn... . 


To cross the Border and make a frontal attack 
ppon the works of Scott, a line as dug in and 
pncumbered as the Antiquary’s study, to be 
raught up once more in the nagging of the Scot- 
ish dialect, is a daunting business. Infiltration, 
saving the major bastions for another time, seems 
he more hopeful tactics. Lately I have been 
eading The Antiquary because there Scott pokes 

n at his own antiquarianism, and in Jonathan 
Didbuck has recollected a delightful comic char- 

er. After The Antiquary I made for some of 
he shorter novels. The Black Dwarf, first of ail, 
because it shows Scott sublimating the mental 
ffering he incurred from his own physical 
deformity; and finally I turned to the short tales 
n The Chronicles of the Canongate. One of 
ese tales, The Two Drovers, seems to me to be 
ong the supreme short stories of our language. 
Reading that tale, one longs to rid the mind of 
its confused boyhood memories of Scott. 
hey are the memories of surfeit. One longs to 
orget that fevered reading of him in the darkest 
omer of the room, and to measure him for the 
frst time in the light. For Scott belongs to that 
ery small group of British novelists—Fielding, 
ane Austen are the chief of them—who are 
crown up. They do not cry for the moon. I 
do not mean that to be grown up is the first 
requirement of genius; but, short of the great 
illuminating madness, there is something sustain- 
ing and assuring about those novelists who are 
not perturbed that human life is a thing which 
is bounded by unsought limits, by interests as 
well as by hopes, and ripens under material 
restriction, They accept. They think it their 
duty to accept. 

The chief error of our boyhood reading of 
Scott is, I fancy, the easy assumption that Scott 
is primarily an historical novelist. There is more 
reason to think of him as a comic writer. We 
would make a similar kind of error about Defoe, 
Fielding or Richardson if we took them at their 
word and believed that their chief aim was to 
reform morals. The historical passion of Scott 
or the moral passion of these other novelists was 
the engine of their impulse. Where that engine 
took them is another matter. Hazlitt saw this 
when, in his too drastic way, he said that Scott 
was interested in half of life only: in the past 
of man and not in what he might become; and 
Hazlitt went to the length of thinking Godwin’s 
Falkland fit to be compared with Waverley. But 
Scott’s history meant simply his preoccupation 
with what is settled—and, after all, a great deal 
is settled for better or worse, in human life 
and character. One might even see in Scott’s 
history the lame man’s determination to impose 
and ennoble normality. The feuds of the clans 
are done with, the bloody wars of the Border 
are over, Jacobitism is a mere sentiment notable 
for its ironical inconsistencies as well as its heroic 
gestures. A period has ended and, for a novelist, 
there is no more favourable moment. Now he can 
survey. Scott gazes upon it all like a citizen who 
has dressed up. Now vicariously he can be 
physically heroic; but the real result of the his- 
torical impulse is not history but an immense 
collection of small genre pieces, a huge gallery of 
town and country faces in their inns, their 
kitchens, their hovels, their farms and their 
rambling houses. And the painting of them is as 
circumstantial, middle-class—in the anti- 
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romantic sense—and as non-aristocratic as any- 
thing of Hogarth’s. Scott does not revive the 
past or escape into it; he assimilates it for his 
own time and for his own prejudices. He writes 
like a citizen. He asserts the normal man, the 
man who has learned to live with his evil; what 
his evil might have done with him can be guessed 
from the grotesque declamations of The Black 
Dwarf, the creature who cuts himself off from 


The Black Dwarf is not a good novel. There 
are lumps of unreality in it. The bad things 
are the chief drama, and this points to Scott’s 
obvious fault as a novelist. He has an immense 
memory and the necessary taste for improving 
on memory. He has the power to present the 
outside of a character and to work from the out- 
side to the inside. Once inside, he discovers only 
what is generic. He has, I would say, no. power 
to work from the inside to the outer man. There 
is nothing feminine in him. So the black dwarf 
is excellent when he is seen as local recollection, 
a piece of Border hearsay, and no one surpasses 
Scott in portraying that tortured head, with its 
deep-sunken pinpoint eyes, the almost legless and 
hairy little body with its huge feet, and the enor- 
mous voice that issues from the abortion. But 
when we come to the mind of this tortured 
creature, when he speaks, what we get is not 
horror, but a dreary, savage Calvinist lecture. 
The black dwarf’s misanthropy is like an exer- 
cise. There is a complete breakdown of the 
imagination: compare this story with Turgenev’s 
Lear of the Steppes. I suspect that as we con- 
tinued our rediscovery of Scott we would often 
find that the chief drama of the novels breaks 
down in this way, for the great protagonists of 
fiction begin from the inside of a writer. One 
is inclined to divide the Scott characters into two 
classes: the secondary and minor ones who are 
real and are truly recollected, the children of 
his wonderful memory; and the major ones who 
are the awkward, stage figures of an imagination 
that is cut off from the sap of life. To go back 
to Hazlitt: Scott lacked a vital sense, the sense 
of what people may become. His history was not 
real history. It was the antique. 

I turn to The Chronicles of the Canongate, the 
tales of the second series, to see whether my last 
sentence is too sweeping. There is The Highland 
Widow. Here is real history—but, you notice at 
once—history without costume. History in the 
rags of the people. The widow’s husband has 
been a bandit, the Robin Hood of a clan that 
has almost died out. Her son perceives that 
times have changed; he enlists in the army which 
was once his father’s enemy. The mother is 
appalled by the disgrace and plots to restore her 
son to a life of crime. The tragedy which is 
enacted springs from the clash of two orders of 
virtue, and the virtue of one age has become the 
vice of the age that succeeds it. There is no 
dialect in this story. It is geroic and not 
Hogarthian. It is the kind of /thing that 
Mérimée and Pushkin took from /Scott. And 
here, better than in his more elaborate composi- 
tions, we see the mark of Scott’s genius as a 
story-teller. I say nothing of the suspense of 
which he is always a master; I am thinking of his 
power of suggesting the ominous, the footsteps 
of fate coming to meet one on the road. Fre- 
quently Scott used the supernatural and the hints 
of second sight to get this effect, and they are all 
the more effective for being explained as the 
domestic beliefs of his characters which the 
author himself hesitates to accept. But in The 
Highland Widow we come upon one of those real 
omens, one of those chance remarks made by a 
stranger which have another meaning to the one 
who hears. It is a device much used by Hardy. 
In Scott’s story, you remember, the young soldier 
has been drugged by his fanatical mother so 
that he shall not return to his regiment. The 
boy wakes up and rushes out to find what day 
of the week it is, for he fears more than anything 
else the degradation of his honour. The first 
person he meets is a minister, who replies: 
“Had you been where you should have been 
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yesterday, young man, you would have known 
that it was God’s Sabbath.” The two meanings 
of those words mark the crisis of the tale, and 
after looking back upon it one realises how in- 
genious and masterly has been the construction 
of a simple story. The end we could foresee; 
the means we could not, and it is in the means 
that Scott always shows the power of a master. 

It is less the business of the novelist to tell us 
what happened than to show how it happened. 
The best things in Scott arise out of the char- 
acters. He especially understands, as I said 
before, the generic differences between people. 
He understands the difference between the fisher- 
man and the farmer, the shepherd and the drover, 
and so on. He understands, in other words, 
what all ordinary, simple, observant men know 
about one another: the marks of their trade, 
their town, their family. (His view of women is 
that of the simple man: he knows them by their 
habits in the house. In love he does not know 
them at all.) The tale called The Two Drovers 
is a fine example of Scott’s watchfulness of male 
character. The honour of Robin, the Highland 
drover, seems to be quaint silliness to Wakefield, 
the stolid Yorkshireman; the sense and fair play 
of Wakefield, who cannot believe that enmity will 
survive a little amateur boxing, are meaningless 
to the Highlander. Each is reasonable—but in 
a different way. The clash when it comes is 
tragic: again two kinds of virtue are irrecon- 
cilable. The scene in the inn is wonderfully irve 
to the men there, and the talk slips naturally 
off their clumsy tongues. Wakefield has chal- 
lenged Robin to fight with his fists. Robin can’t 
see how this will mend a quarrel. 


Harry Wakefield dropped the hand of his friend 
or rather threw it from him. 

“J did not think I had been keeping company for 
three years with a coward.” 

* Coward pelongs tonone of my name,”’ said Robin, 
whose eyes began to kindle, but keeping the com- 
mand of his temper. “It was no coward’s legs or 
hands, Harry Waakfelt, that dréw you out of the 
fords of Frew, when you was drifting ower the plack 
rock, and every eel in the river expected his share 
of you.” 

“* And that is true enough, too,” said the English- 
man, struck by the appeal. 

“* Adzooks ! ” exclaimed the bailiffi— sure Harry 
Wakefield, the nattiest lad at Whitson Tryste, Wooler 
Fair, Carlisle Sands, or Stagshaw Bank, is not going 
to show white feather? Ah, this comes of living so 
long with kilts and bonnets—men forget the use of 
their daddles.” 

“IT may teach you, Master Fleecebumpkin, that I 
have not lost the use of mine,” said Wakefield, and 
then went on. “ This will never do, Robin. We must 
have a turn-up, or we shall be the talk of the 
countryside. I'll be d dif I hurt thee—I')) 
put on the gloves gin thou like. Come, stand forward 
like a man ! ” 

“To be peaten like a dog,” said Robin, “‘ is there 
any reason in that? If you think I have done you 
wrong, I’ll go before your shudge, though I neither 
know his law nor his language.”’ 

A general cry of “No, no—no law, no lawyer, a 
bellyful and be friends,” was echoed by the by- 
standers. 

“ But,” continued Robin, “if I am to fight, I have 
no skill to fight like a jackanapes, with hands and 
nails.” 





And here once more the agent of tragedy is 
moving slowly down the road towards the «wo 
friends—the drover who is carrying Robin’s dirk 
for him, to keep him out of trouble and to circum- 
vent the fate that was foretold at the beginning 
of the story. 

Except in the outbursts of The Black Dwarf, 
Scott appears to see evil as a fatality which ensues 


from the nature of the times. The civil wars 
have made men narrow and ruthless, and he 
writes at the end of an era, surveying the broken 


scene and pleading for tolerance. The cries 
in The Chronicles of the Canongate are “ errors 
of the understanding,” not examples of absolute 
wickedness. When we turn to The Antgquary 
we meet another side of his talent: his humour. 
I wonder how many of those who, like myseli, 
had not read Scott since their schooldays will 
recall that Scott is one of the great comic writers? 
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It is not a purely Scottish humour, depending on 
the canniness of the speaker or on a continuous 
sly, nervous’ snigger, or on the grotesque. and 
pawky asides of dialect. Scott’s humour, like 
his best prose, is. cross-bred with the English 
eighteenth century. Sterne Fielding have put 
red blood into it. A character like Jonathan Old- 
buck does not make thin jokes down his nose, but 
stands solidly and aglow beside all the well-found 
comics of our literature. The secret is that 
Scott’s animal spirits are high, as Fielding’s were. 
I have always enjoyed that strange scene in the 
early pages of The Antiquary in which Oldbuck 
supervises the rescue of the foolish, snobbish, 
bankrupt, treasure-hunting Sir Arthur, and his 
stick of a daughter, from the rising tide. A chair 
has been lowered over the cliff’s edge in the 
storm, and by the light of torches the lady is 
heaved up first. 

Once that is over, Scott is manifestly relieved 
and can let himself go. Jonathan Oldbuck, who 
has only an hour before been snubbed by the 
angry baronet, now watches the men heave the 
scarcely conscious gentleman up the rock: 

Right, right, that’s right, too—I should like to 
see the son of Sir Gamelyn de Guardover on dry 
land myself—I have a notion he would sign the 
abjuration oath, and the Ragman-roll to boot, and 
acknowledge Queen Mary to be nothing better than 
she should be, to get alongside my bottle of old 
port that he ran away from, and left scarce -begun. 

But he’s safe now, and here a’comes—(for the chair 

was again lowered, end Sir Arthur made fast in it, 

without much consciousness on his own part)— 

Here a’comes—bowse away, my boys !—canny wi’ 

him—a pedigree of a hundred links is hanging on 

a tenpenny tow—the whole barony of Knock- 

winnock depends on three plies of hemp—respice 

finem, respice funem—look to your end—look to the 

rope’s end.” 
I find I can read about half of The Antiquary 
and enjoy the flavours of what I read. After 
that I skip through the preposterous plot and 
willingly leave the wooden Lovell and the dis- 
dainful Miss Wardour to the pleasure of talking 
like public statues to each other. In one respect 
it must be admitted they do surpass modern 
lovers. Severely regulated by their families and 
by circumstance, these older couples—how shall 
{ put it?—well, they seem obliged to know their 
subject. The obstacles to love ensure that. 

But the chief impression one carries away from 
the three books I have mentioned is, I suppose, 
of having travelled. All Scott’s novels are on 
the move. The incidents occur on the road. 
One ts conscious of a novelist who is scouring the 


country, industriously collecting his material, 
packing his notebooks. One is aware—Scott is 
proud of this—of a hiige process of documenta- 
tion. That is always the note. Every milestone 
gives a twist to character or story. We are 
travellers, not static recipients of romance; and 
we are more aware of the roads, the inns, the 
farms, the towns, than we are of the great drama 
whatever it may be. We are not escapists. It 
cannot truthfully be said of Scott that he escaped 
into a feudal past. Rather, his taste for the 
feudal past gave him the chance to record the 
common life of his people. At least that is what 
he did with most lasting success. 
V. S. PritcHett 


BACK TO SHAKESPEARE 


From Shakespeare to Joyce. By ELMER EDGAR 
Stott. Doubleday Doran. $3.50 

One is tempted to do rather less than justice to 
Professor Stoll. The title and the length of his 
book (442 pages) suggest criticism of an embracing 
kind, and in this we may be disappointed. There are 
essays on Shakespeare and an essay on Joyce, with 
Milton, Browning, Tolstoy, Kipling, Restoration 
Comedy in between. Bits and pieces ; big bits, 
perhaps, and useful pieces, but they don’t quite 
fill the bill of ““From .. to...” Then, one 
seems to have read the best passages before—in 
Professor Stoll’s own Art and Artifice in Shake- 
speare, let me add, for he has never followed others, 
preferring indeed to be cannily contradictory. 
They aren’t, of course, quite the same passages, 
but the same subjects have been prodded, aired, 
re-examined with the insistence of a leading 
scholar. These revisitations, Shakespearean for 
the most part, would be more pleasurable if the 
Professor’s style were a little less downright and 
cumbersome. ‘“‘ For love his Macbeth does not 
murder and seize the crown, nor his Antony wage 
war,” writes Professor Stoll. But he can hardly 
mean that;“Mjacbeth did murder and Antony 
waged war. There are many such sentences that 
could do with clearing-up. Yet. so unshakable 
is Professor Stoll’s authority that bad writing 
seems almost a proof of his genuinenéss, and, while 
reading him, we brush aside the blandishments of 
a Coleridge: how well he wrote—dangerously, 
misleadingly well! No chance of our imagination 
being side-tracked by Professor Stoll ; everything, 
with him, is four-square, prosaic to the point 
of insensibility. Of the two kinds of criticism, 
intuitive and objective, his belongs ruggedly to the 
second. He is barely concerned with Shake- 
speare’s poetry as such. Dramatic intention and 


- able. 
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effect, character, actors, audience—yes, on these 
he has a great deal to say that is acute and vajy, 


When a point is in doubt—the character ¢ 


Hamlet, for example—he goes back to Shaka 
speare’s text and times and audience. That 
his originality, to have restored for us, so fy 
as the years will allow, a structure that had bee 
unceasingly overlaid. Hamlet? His belief jy 
ghosts, his duty to a murdered father and fear of 
the supernatural, his assumed madness, his 
conventional scruples, presented no difficulties 1 
Shakespeare’s 
And what is true of Hamlet—that we hay 
saddled a poetic creation with our own psycho. 
logical problems—apples more or less to all the 


great Shakespearean characters. 


age, or 


indeed to Johnson’: 


Shylock hay 


been made into a tragic figure, Falstaff redeeme 
from cowardice ; motives are ascribed to Macbeth 
and Othello, whereas they have none. Not motive, 
says Professor Stoll, but the situation, is aj. 
important ; and he quotes the first scene of Leg 
as an example of Shakespearean improbability 
that comes off. The essays on these points jg 
From Shakespeare to Joyce are masterly in the 


scraping and reducing way of this critic. 


All he 


says is incontrovertible ; and yet, and yet-—— 
Professor Stoll, fleeing from the elaborations 
of scholars and critics, appeals more than once to 
the natural good sense of the playgoer. By 
what playgoer of to-day has the eyes and ears of ap 


Elizabethan ? That’s what it comes to. 


No doubt 


we complicate and distort Shakespeare, but the 
simplicity demanded by Professor Stoll could be 
attained only by the most artificial of pretences, 
“Going back,” in that sense—as with morris 
dancing and the clavichord—is the kind of 
retrogression enjoyed exclusively by experts, 
The chief objection to Professor Stoll’s argument 
is that to be perfectly natural one has to have 


studied Professor Stoll. 


Other snags arise: we 


must also, it seems, pretend we are seeing the 
plays for the first time, or what will come to that 
optique du thédtre (surprise, immediacy, etc.) 9 


beloved of this critic ? 


He demands of us an 


impossible innocence ; all, I believe, because of the 
belief expressed on the first page of From Shake- 
speare to Foyce : “*‘ A work of art does not (miracu- 


lously) change as the criticism changes.” 


Not 


miraculously, perhaps, but change it does, every 
decade ; it may increase, or it may die ; for every 
work of art has to be interpreted by its recipient, 
and if this is true, as I believe, of Paradise Lost ot 
Don Quixote, how much truer of Shakespeare's 
tragedies which are remoulded at every perform- 


ance. 


The 


creation of a work of art does not 
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j with the author’s finis ; posterity’s intention, 
as Shakespeare’s, must be taken into 
count. “jt may be that future generations will 
the ical Hamlet that holds the 
ce 10-day, but if so, it will come about through 
: of life and taste, and not through 
ce for Elizabethan attitudes. 
Professor Stoll’s adlerence to fixed perspectives 
akes him a doubtful! critic of his contemporaries. 
, this volume he. generalises at times about 
odern novels, plays, films, but his attention is re- 
ved for the great masterpieces, and he chooses 
en the worst plays and films to comment 
,on. His attack on “the moderns,” and on 
pyce in particular, is well-formulated : one 
tices that dislike of the present is accompanied 
y a preference for even the minor virtues of 
y years ago, and that a discussion on realism 
» the novel ignores Flaubert. 
Despite shortcomings, this miscellaneous volume 
pntains a number of essays on Shakespeare, 
jton and Restoration Comedy in which Pro- 
pSSOr Stoll has dug away and made new finds on 
favourite sites. Given his own ground, he 
one of the most valuable of living critics ; his 
discovery of Shakespeare has caused important 
djustments to be made in modern scholarship. 
t remains to be seen whether, with Coleridge, 
othe and Bradley on the other side, he will 
ucceed in converting readers and audiences to his 
iehard view. 


ve} 


G. W. STONIER 


THE GREAT MORAL MUDDLE 


orality and Happiness. By LAN FREED. 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. 

This book is distinguished by precisely those 
itues which we have grown accustomed least 
expect in the books of women and philosophers ; 
is witty and it is short. Mrs. Freed is an 
dmirably concise writer; her words always 
ll and frequently bite—as one frequently bitten 
myself, I make full avowal of her mordancy. 
These are rare virtues in a philosopher, while the 
heses that she supports, namely, that human 
beings desire happiness not goodness, and that 
is better to be clever than stupid, have rarely 
ound favour with women at any time and are 
particularly unpopular with both sexes at the 
present time. We live in an heroic age in which 
jo want to be happy and to be proud of being 
ever are tantamount to confessions of guilt. 
irs. Freed defines the condition of being happy 


as one “in which the feeling of satisfaction, 
however produced, is present either more often, 
or with more intensity, or both, than is the feeling 
of dissatisfaction.” She then sets out to show 
that “all voluntary acts are performed in con- 
fofmity with the pursuit of happiness and avoid- 
ance of unhappiness, and no motives incom- 
patible with these aims are at all conceivable.” 
Her position differs from that of most hedonists 
who maintain either that we are so constituted 
that we can only desire our own happiness, or 
that we ought to desire it because happiness is 
the only thing that is good, in one important 
respect; she admits that we do desire things 
other than happiness, provided that we think 
they are not incompatible with happiness. Mrs. 
Freed thinks that most hedonists would concede 
that what we consciously desire is not pleasure, 
but “those things which” upon consideration 
“‘ we should regard as likely to give us pleasure.” 
I do not believe that she is right in thinking 
that most hedonists have held this position, 
but it is at any rate the position that she herself 
holds. She sums it up by saying “that it is 
impossible for the individual to desire on any 
given occasion anything else but that which he 
desires.” Agreed; but this is a truism. If I 
desire to hear a Mozart quartet, I desire “ that 
which I desire ” but it does not, therefore, follow 
that I desire pleasure ; and if I can desire music 
without conscious thought of the pleasure it 
may bring me, why not rightness or virtue? 
Mrs. Freed bridies at this suggestion which she 
calls “‘the Great Moral Muddle,” indicting it 
as responsible for much human error and misery. 
She defines it as the belief that we ‘‘ sometimes 
do that which we do not want to do from a sense 
of moral obligation which makes us want to do it, 
although we do not, in fact, want to do it.” 
Briefly, Mrs. Freed’s criticism of the Great Moral 
Muddle consists in pointing out that the moral 
sense is a motive force in the agent and, as such, 
expresses itself in its own distinctive brood of 
desires among which the desire to act rightly is 
the most important. Now this, she points out, 
is still a desire and aims, therefore, presumably 
at that which will give us satisfaction, the satis- 
faction of acting rightly. 

Moreover, the pull of moral obligation in- 
volves the conception of a moral law existing 
independently of ourselves. Mrs. Freed points 
out, rightly in my view, that if such a law exists, 
it must be the product of a will and related to a 
purpose, namely, the will and purpose of God. 
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Therefore, the obligation to do right or to act as 
we ought turns out on analysis to be the motive 
to act in accordance with God’s will. But this 
“* provides no real way of escape from the happi- 
ness-motive since it can influence- a person’s 
actions only to the extent that it furnishes an 
effective motive—the motive of obeying the 
Will.” In point of fact Mrs. Freed does not, 
so far as I can sec, believe cither in the higher 
moral law or in God’s will; her concern is to 
show that those who do believe in them are not 
by reason of their beliefs exempt from the opera- 
tion of the happiness-motive. 

She has much that is interesting to say about 
the origin of these beliefs, pointing out, for 
example, the compensation they afford us for 
the conviction of our own powerlessness, by 
assuring us that when we are doing what we 
dislike but cannot help we are, in fact, doing the 
bidding of some superior Being who will reward 
us for our obedience to His will. Uncon- 
sciously we comfort ourselves for our powerless- 
ness with the assurance that “if we cannot be 
happy, we can at least be good.” 

All that Mrs. Freed has to say on the im- 
portance of happiness I cordially endorse. Thus 
I read, “ Morality says: ‘ Be good and you will 
be happy’; (i.e. Do what you don’t want to 
do and the result will surprise you!). The 
amoralist will base his sermons on the text. 
Find out how to be happy and you will not have 
to bother about being good.” And I want to cheer. 

Yet the philosophical basis upon which this 
admirable advice is founded seems to me un- 
sound. It is not merely that Mrs. Freed gives 
the hedonist game away by the admission that 
we can desire things other than happiness ; 
more damaging is the fallacy in her treatment of 
the Great Moral Muddle, a fallacy arising from 
her inability to distinguish between qualitatively 
different kinds of desire. This comes out in 
her statement that the “ desire to act rightly is 
still a desire.” No doubt it is, if you decide 
to use the word “desire” in this particular 
sense. But so to use it is to give the word so 
wide a connotation that it ceases to have any 
distinctive meaning, pre-supposing, as this usage 
does, that the desire to perform an unpleasant 
duty is psychologically of the same class and 
ethically on all fours with the desire for sexual 
satisfaction. The point is crucial. Use the 
word “desire” only in the distinctive sense 
proper to it, and it is difficult to answer the con- 
tention that we only “desire” pleasure; but 
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if we do use it in this narrow sense, then we have 
to admit that there are other motives for action 
besides “‘ desire,” and that one of these may be 


the consciousness of moral obligation. But I 
don’t want to pull long philosophical faces at 
this merry little ethical jeu d’ esprit. 

C. E. M. Joap 


A CZECH POET 


The Wounds of the Apostles. Poems by 
FreD MARNAU, translated by ERNST SIGLER. 
Grey Walls Press. 7s. 6d. 

There is a certain responsibility attached to 
welcoming a new poet, especially one who writes 
in a foreign language. One sets in motion a 
laborious process of critical adjustment which 
continues until the poet is dismissed or approxi- 
mately established. This process may be a painful 
one for the poet himself. One is also being unfair 
to other poets who may have claims to be 
recognised, This consideration is particularly 
important in criticising the work of a refugee. 

A paragraph of digression will explain Marnau’s 
background. He is a Czech writer, born in 
Bratislava in 1918, and writing in German, 
although he is acquainted with Czech and Hun- 
garian. Before Munich, he took some part in 
broadcasting anti-Nazi propaganda. He came 
over here shortly before the war. In June 1940, 
our Government offered him the hospitality of 
solitary confinement, lasting for several months, 
in several prisons. Since then, he has been 
employed in the position of clerk in a commercial 
firm. It is to the credit of the small group of 
poets connected with the Grey Walls Press, and 
to his loyal friend and translator, Ernst Sigler, 
that he has been paid the attention due to a poet 
of distinction, and that his work has now been 
published. 

It is impossible to read Marnau’s poems, even 
in translation, without being impressed by the 
pressure of a landscape and an atmosphere which 
seem to be this poet’s spiritual environment. 
‘This Carpathian landscape is fertilised with the 
senses, with human passion, and with religious 
awe. The trinity of landscape, Christ and a wine 
which is both sensual and religious, are present 
in every poem. To take a simple example: 
Tears of the Saviour falling, 
warm and sad, on the linden trees 
and the black hat of the shepherd. 

Now the flock will soon be moving 

up to the light. And the wind 

speaks, recognising, 


i 


with the curly hair of the sheep. 

The ice’s passion lets loose 

the wrists, and even the crown of tho 

will flower with grace. ‘ 

And at evening the world is transformed 

into stillness full of wonder, and i 


the tender Bae becomes again 
ancient and cool. 
The near sky, nibelungen-red, 
holds high its heart, full of apprehension. 
Again, to give an example of the quality of the 
German : 
Ich geh des Abends oft in Weingelanden. 
So leise ist nur Duft der Briiste, 
wie der Geruch von Tod in Trinklegenden, 
wie diese Glut im Windlicht und im Rauschgeliiste. 


The theme of many of Marnau’s poems is the 
cultivation of joy by a suffering which is like the 
plough in the land, the thorn in the flesh. That 
the emergent mystical joy is wholly convincing and 
triumphant gives these poems their peculiar 
intensity, which owes too little, perhaps, to the 
form, which is sometimes lumpy. 

In an immediately attractive poem called My 
Cousin Maccabeus, the poet contrasts the 
successes of his popular and superficial cousin 
with the fate which plunges him (the poet) into 
the misfortunes of the time. The insensitive 
conviviality of the cousin is conveyed in a series 
of brilliant pictures, which begin with this sum- 
mary of his biography : 

My cousin Maccabeus, tall and strong 

born in the backroom of a grocer’s shop 

on some obscure town’s market square, 

knows well the story of the audacious 

massacres of all times and he remembers 

the famous kings and all their ladies. 

We, the readers, know this cousin Maccabeus who 
‘‘in high spirits splashes, gargles in southern 
waters, laughingly boxes the jaws of the sharks, 
not heeding teeth, hunger, venom ” ; we know him, 
not as we know his type whose photograph appears 
every day in the newspapers, but as we know our 
own blood and bones. In contrast with him, the 
poet is “ seized, with confusion,” and wears his 
** wreath of thistles.” However, what is more to 
the point is the great change which occurs in 
the poet, causing him to resemble “‘ the fool among 
ruins of animal eyes, flowers, hearts,” and to 
“ sing into the night my Kyrie eleison, Christe, 
Christe eleison.” 

This also is the faith which sustains his saints 
in the grave and memorable series of poems called 
The Wounds of the Apostles. 

Fred Marnau’s poetry has texture, deep feeling, 
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powerful imagination, und effective diction. Th, 
diction would perhaps be stronger if the poen, 
had a more pleasing form. His danger is that th. 
texture of his thought and imagination is al] ¢ 
one rich, heavily brocaded kind, which he cay 
cut off, long or broad; so many inches or feet of 
it at a time, to make a poem. This is the danger 
of every writer who lives in a world of his ow, 
imagination, unless he applies a very stri¢ 
discipline to his form, as Walter de la Mare does, 
It is a danger with Rilke, for example, that hj; 
later poems tend to be so many yards of the well. 
known Rilke Weltanschauung. The greatness of 
Stefan George lies in his passion for making poems 
that are not just stuff, but stone. 

If this young Czech writer succeeds in writing 
poems that are poems as well as being examples o 
Marnau, his countrymen may have a poet her 
of European stature. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 


CANADIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Down North. By Tony ONRAET. Cape. 85. 6¢ 
Overture to Life. By JOHN MICHAEL Townenp, 
Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


The scene is familiar. The great forests an 
wastes of Northern Canada, red-coated Mounties 
sled-dogs, and prospectors—all the paraphernali; 
for the mixture as before. But where is Erro 
Flynn, or Samuel Goldwyn ? Where is the lovely 
half-breed Indian girl and why are not th 
Mounties industriously getting their men? 
Simply because Mr. Tony Onraet knows his 
territory so well that any resemblance between ; 
character in Down North and any film actor is 
** purely coincidental.” At one point, the autho 
says he wants to “‘ put things right about wolves.” 
He does more, he puts things right about the 
whole area, makes his country a credible place. 
and all the more interesting because of its reality. 

Down North is the autobiography of a young 
man wanting adventure and new places. To 
find these he decided to go north and his book 
describes his life from the day he canoed down- 
stream towards the North Pole until the day he 
volunteered for the Canadian Army. The first 
part of the book covers the author’s journey to 
the north by river, his encounters on the way, 
the surprisingly rapid growth of a boom-town— 
without gambling dens, and chorus girls—and 
their equally rapid decay. He traps, stakes 
claims in a search for radium, works as a cook. 
Sometimes, with someone like himself, he just 
travels, always in search of something new. 
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Liverishness | 


Liverishness attacks the man who lac’ss 
a gentle, regular movement of the bowels 
Plain but true! Beecham’s Pills are gentle, 
natural, effective, reliable. Make it your 
golden rule of health’ to take them and @ | Lt.-Col. C. 


ook 


... the Life-boats 
and their heroic 
crews are taking 
their part in the 
war. It has put an 
extra strain upon 
them. Please make 48% 
an extra effort to 
supply the funds sis 

that maintain the National Life-boats. Send 
us whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


PURELY PERSONAL 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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F AN OPPORTUNITY OCCURS of 
buying a King Six Cigar, 
immediately because 
King Six Cigars are 1’- each. 


seize it 


they are scarce. 




















SEU TUDES 


Group of Trusts provides a 
choice of freely marketable in- 


liability on partly paid shares. 
Trust funds exceed £15 millions. 
Managers: Trust of Insurance 
_— Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


—_—-— 


Units thay be bought and sold free of 
Comm] and Stamp through any Bank or 
Stockbroker. Offered prices and approxi- 
mate yields given below ; 
Bank-Units 

(40 British Banks. Post-war recovery is em- 
phasised by 44°, of Trust fund being invested 
in shares of Dominion and Colonial banks.) 
Trustees ; Martins Bank Ltd. 


Insurance-Units... 
(31 British Insurance Co.'s. 
“ hedge’’ against inflation : 
mean increased premium income.) 
Trustees ; Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd 


Bank-Insurance Units ... 18/3 33% 
(52 British Banks & Insur.Co.’s. This Trust 
combines the qualities of above Trusts.) 
Trustees: Midland Bank Executor & 
Trustee Co. Ltd. 


Cornhill Deferred Units 10/3 23%, 
(87%, Insurance, 8%, Banks, 5% Gov. stock. 
The only ** geared"’ Unit Trust. Apprecia- 
tion benefits accruing to holders of Cornhill 
Def. are about double those obtainable on 
a simple investment in insurance shares.) 

Trustees ; Midland Bk. Ex. & Tr. Co. Ltd. 

















Tue twenty-fourth annual general meeting 


COASTS ss vestments spread over the shares yg mang a Bip alee J oe 2 
a r , June l, a > Conns tooms, Great 
—_ of selected British banks and Queen Street, W.C. en 
= : insurance companies. Unit Tue RiGHT Hox. Lorp Sovruwoon oF 
A Cheshire holders are free from personal FERNHURST (chairman and managing dir 
Coxswain tor), in the course of his speech, said: Th 


net profits for the year, after providing tor 
debenture interest and other charges and to 
contingencies, amounted to £708,708, an i 
crease of, approximately, £100,000 over t 


| 
| 
| previous year. 
| The reserve of £504,173 for taxation, show 
ing an increase of £108,476 over the pre 
|} year, is a heavy burden, but must 
} regarded as a measure of the company’s co 
| tribution to the war effort. The contri! 
ad tion this year to the employees’ life insurance 
ose 18/6 38% and endowment sche oy amounts to £53,027 
re propose to transfer to reserve a sul 
which will bring our reserve fund up t 
£7,000. This amount, as you will sce, | 
more than sufficient to cover completely t! 


.. 19/3 34% book values of both the leases of our a 
A recognised tising sites and our copyrights. We ar 
fof * therefore, in a position to reduce them to 
rising prices . 
cP nominal figure if at any time it was thought 
desirable so to do. 
The item Government securities £75 


indicates an increased investment of £550.0 
in Government loans during the year. TI 
balance of tax reserve certificates in har 
amounts to £230,372. Cash at bank and | 
hand stands at £1,156,757. The director 
recommend a_ dividend on the QOrdi 
shares of 12) per cent. per annum. 

All the newspapers and publications ow 
or controlled by the company have m 
tained their popularity. 

I am glad to say that so far this year t 
company's trading is being well maintair 

The report and accounts were unanimot 
ad opted. 
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». Tony Onraet suddenly knows what he 
sts to do, he buys all the necessary gear (work 
4 money seem peculiarly easy to acquire) and 
. out on his own to become a trapper. 
he author at once knew that he had dis- 
red his real way of life and that discovery 
dear in his book. He talks—and he speaks 
ner than writes—about the many small facts 
his daily life until they total up to a large 
i complete existence. He has the keen eyes 
the trapper and has used them with pleasure 
note the wild life around him. The chapters 
beaver, caribou, moose, wolves and wolverines, 
author describing the latter as the meanest, 
t and fastest of all, are skilful and excel- 
y detailed accounts of their manners and 
jarities. His chapter on dogs is more, for 
loved these. His first dog, a bitch, bred 
strain and as she was a good worker he 
rided to preserve the strain by mating her 
arly and ingeniously with wolves. The 
wlting families were more than strong sled- 
of, they were dogs with definite and clear-cut 
acter, each an individual to be understood 
from his fellows and treated accordingly. 
ey seem to have relished their work and even 
have shared their owner’s excitements and 
pressions, even at times to have criticised his 
prtcomings as a trapper. However, lest it 
thought that both the author and I are senti- 
ntal and see only the good in dogs, I add a 
ry. One trapper lost himself : 


The dogs were found a fortnight after Archie 
had thrown his hands up. They had stayed by 
his body, and those alive were at their last gasp. . . . 
husky-dog will never of his own accord leave 
his master, alive or dead. . This famished 
half-mad team of his had chewed up their harness 
in a desperate attempt to lessen their hunger. . . 
md then partly eaten him also. 

Down North has a few rough corners, here and 
bre it loses its way but, even then, while far 
his proper trail, the author generally finds 
mething interesting to record. The actual 
tording lacks grace perhaps, but grace would 
any case be unsuitable. The style is blunt 
t colloquially straightforward. It is the 
nner for such a book, an honest, unpre- 
tious style that must obviously have given 
writer pleasure. 

Overture to Life has a little in common with 

m North, two points, in fact; both authors 
in uniform, and both books deal with North 
erica. Mr. Townend is now an officer in 

Fleet Air Arm;- when he wrote his book 


trainee i ‘Canada and America. He 


he was a in 
tells here the story of his training and of his 


. The latter is inclined to swamp 
and I was continually impressed 
ire to ulate) by his determined 

see the sights” wherever he went. 
was too short. Half an hour before 

train leaves ? Mr. Townend is off at a good 
de book in hand, and is soon busily 
impressi and, unfortunately, too 

often uninspired and familiar comments. The 
Baedeker habit is the author’s main fault, 
however, and has rewarding points, for his com- 
plete picture gives an excellent view of wartime 
America. He has noted all the small details 
which most people would have entirely over- 
looked, he has even noted the prices of the 
minutest articles of no value. His travels while 
training took him to many parts of the country 
and he has examined each part through an 
inquisitive eye-glass. Sometimes, perhaps un- 
fairly, one feels too that ht has been very careful 
to see the “ right ”’ things. 

His book improves greatly when he writes 
about flying. He was interested and excited 
by it, was, to use the Service adjective, “ keen.” 
And by virtue of this keenness he reads as though 
it has not occurred to him that his readers might 
not share his enthusiasm from the start. Because 
of this condition the reader does share with 
him—and with pleasure. It is a pity that he has 
allowed his gr ig | diary to run away with 
him. However, Mr. wnend is young, and it 
seems certain that another book will follow this 
one. In the next, perhaps, he will keep to his 
main theme and both he and his reader will 
benefit. CHARLES LANDERY 
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Journal of a Husbandman. 
Duncan. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
The Way of a Countryman. By Sm WILLIAM 

BEAcH THOMAS. Michael Foseph. tos. 6d. 


Among the many books about countryside 
affairs, these two are outstanding. One is a 
journal by a young man who, alarmed and dis- 
gusted by the present state of human society, 
left the sophistications in 1939 and invested his 
small capital in a derelict farm on the Devon- 
Cornish sea-coast, where he proposed to run a 
self-supporting community. Mr. Duncan failed 
with the community part of the experiment, as 
his journal records, but he found his own soul 
and his own muscular technique. 
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The second book is the ripe harvest of an old 
countryman also born into a cultured environment, 
but one that was rooted in the soil. He has 
therefore not had to come back to the land with 
surprise and rapture, and what disgust for society 
he may express is merely a matter-of-fact one, 
related always to something particular and 
specific. Sir William’s knowledge of birds, trees, 
Streams, dogs and wild creatures, farmers and 
hunting folk, squires and parsons, is one which has 
grown st unconsciously throughout his long 
life, since the days when he was born in his 
father’s rectory in the parish adjoining Little 
Gidding, in the heart of Puritan England. 

Thus the essays in this collection have a 
serenity about them, and a range of curiosity and 
first-hand contact that will remind the reader of 
many cighteenth-century diarists, or of that 
delightful book Small Talk at Wreyland, by Cecil 
Torr. Such work is difficult to review, because 
it is the product of a natural.and sincere character, 
whose capability to know what he is talking about 
is unquestionable. Even his prejudice is ripe and 
well set in the rest of his make-up, and can be 
accepted without undue resentment, except by 
hot-headed fools. Sir William has a tacit attitude 
toward enthusiasms, for he has been moulded in 
his early days by the same school that moulded 
Henry Nevinson ; but both Englishmen overlooked 
the fact that they were first and last enthusiasts 
of a high order. And perhaps the greatest safety- 
valve for each of them was in his passion for a 
right use of his native language. The pleasure 
to be found from Sir William’s prose is a sound 
and lasting one. He makes no strained effort after 
beauty. Indeed, he would scorn to do so, for he 
believes that “‘ to achieve happiness by a succession 
of pleasures is like trying to keep up a light all 
night by striking successive matches.’’ This 
infers that he knows and trusts the quiet patches 
of life, those incidents and stretches of time 
hardly to be distinguished from a gentle boredom, 
but which are in fact the seed-beds of all that is 
to flower most richly in recollection, and to bring 
a harvest of wisdom and affection. 

By a much different and more precipitous route, 
two generations shorter, Mr. Duncan reaches 
convictions oddly like those of Sir William. His 
valuable but grim experiment has taught him to 
be convinced of the relationship between work 
and character, and how in union these two alone 
can make a world that will go on in spite of the 
chatter of politicians and the horrible threat of 
centralisation. Who that has had experience of 
the cold semi-efficiency of officialdom would not 












taxation, leaving £4,000,000 available. or 
that £3,000,000 was distributed as net divi- 
dends and £1,000,000 retained for addition to 
reserves. 

They had always recognised that the pro- 
gress of a company such as theirs depended 


it and Loss Account, while strengthen- 
1 basis of valuation so that only 24 
ent. interest is assumed. 
e General Departments the total of 
profits transferred to Profit and 
Account, namely, £65,000, was £4,000 


for 1942. to an outstanding degree on the steady pur- 
Marine Account ran much more snance of an active policy of Boren | and 
thy in the past year. The transfer to ‘development. During 1943 their expenditure 
t | Loss Account of £33,000 relates to in that connection was approximately 


or to 1941. £2,200,000, a figure they expected substan- 


heen decided to revert to the pre- tially to excced during the current year. 
ial rate of dividend of £90,000, and Their research era consisted of 
lition to pay a bonus of £60,000, nearly 900 fully qualified chemists, physi- 


cists, biologists, engineers and other scién- 


ig the total dividend for the year up 
together with more than 1,000 skilled 


4.000 tists, 
been gratifying to be able to pre- assistants. In addition they also main- 
you to-day a Report whick is so tained close and cordial relations with 
favourable, Government and University research organi- 





associated together in an enterprise of 


world-wide benefit. Industrial continuity, 
progress and expansion, with continually 
rising standards for their employees, grow- 
ing satisfaction to their customers and a 
reasonable return to the members of the 
company were more important to them than 
a maximisation of prolit. 


They were inferentially charged with main 
| 


taining high prices by restricting production, 


His reply was a pre-war failing price level 
for their products, the magnitude of their 
expenditure on research and development, 
all directed to an expansion of production 
and not to its restriction. In the first five 


post-war years they planned to spend many 
more millions on new works and extensions. 
The report was adopted. 








: * . . sations and with 24 Industrial Research . . 
Company Meeting Company Meeting Assedelions, to whose tende they esntab Company Meeting 
buted. 
‘ : ‘ — + x . sass 
IENDS’ PROVIDENT AND IMPERIAL CHEMICAL Sg Mae pateee had again co-operated DUNLOP RUBBER co. 
Warren ’ . : TO with them in the settlement of the numerous 7 . 
EN [ URY LIFE OFFICE INDUSTRIES ~~. —— —_ from the continuation Tue forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
7 nnus jeners Meeti of tb sat O-f Tit EY of he War. e had to express his thanks Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, was held 
" etn aad Cure tie Oe ACTIVE RESEARCH POLICY. for the pelptel exannee in whi h ies ost. on Wednesday, June 7, in London, Sir J 
held on June 7th in London. The Chair- THE seventeenth ordinary general meeting josie etter yl had solved aff th oir dificel. George Bebarrell, D.5.0 the chairman, 
Mr. Hugh E. Seebohm, J.P., said: of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, ties. No maior trade dis athe ow marred presiding. 
he New Life Business exceeded two mil- was held on 6th June, in London. their ba _ on gir. “ ; - eens The Chairman stated, inter alia:—The net 
1943 was the best year in this In ry statement circulated with the and breadth ot co-ope! ative enterainadion profit for the year amounted to £2,765,797, 
ect since 1938. The Life premium income accounts, the Right Hon. Lord McGowan, displaye d by the great Trade | nions Ww Sa NS oe ee oe Te Sek eee 
anced by £36,000, and reached £825,000. K.B.E. (the chairman) noted that the aggre- national asset which no san could me repr vision for United Kingdom excess profits tax 
mortality experience continues to be gate gross manufacturing and trading pro- wali F ‘es : ‘ “és mounts to £869,000, which brings the total 
rable, ceeds for 1942 were £105,000,000. £56,000,000 _ Public attention had _ recently been provision made in the parent company for 
e have arranged to concentrate our had been spent on raw materials and pur- focussed on great undertakings such as their U.K. excess profits tax up to December 31, 
fing Fund and Continuous Disability chases for re-sale, maintenance of plants, company. Much of the criticism was ill- 1943, to £5,163,000, and for the Dunlop group 
1 the Century. freight charges, factory, sales and adminis- informed and political in origin. The word of companies to £7,440,000 
he interest income of the Friends’ Pro- tration expenses, and £3,500,000 set aside monopoly was widely used as a term of The transfer to taxation reserve out of 
nt Was exceptionally favourable for the for obsolescence and depreciation of plants. aspersion and the facile assumption was profits has been increased from £700,900 to 
year. The increase of 13s. 2d. in the That left £45,500,000 as the net proceeds of made that large industrial organisations and £944,000. 
earned, viz., £5 48. 10d. per cent., was manufacturing and trading activities. Add- monopolistic malpractices were inseparable. We have transferred £250,000 from the 
nly due to the bonus digidend received ing the company's investment, property and His answer was that their company was an profits of the year and £250,000 from the 
our important holding of the Shares of miscellaneous income there was a total of industrial organisation with 180,000 stock reserve f contingencies to the special 
Century. £47,000,000. Wages, salaries, pensions and holders and 100,000 employees in its own reserve for investments in and advances to 
Iter providing for taxation on profits, contributions to pension funds took home factories. Its premes3 interest was in ubsidiary companies, which now amot 
been possible to transfer £40,000 to £30,500,000 and £12,500,000 became due for its adventures in industry, carried on by to £3,750,000, 
that large human community of individuals rhe aggregate profits of the group for 1943 


amounted to £5,384,000 against £4,472,000 last 


year 
The inve ubsidiary and asso 

ciated companies in enemy and enemy 

pied countries are reduced from £4,138,000 to 


tmentes n 





£3,829,000, an iminprovement of £309,000 rh 
is after deducting the surplus funds of som 
of these companies deposited in England and 
the U.S.A These funds increased during 1943 
from £1,129,000 to £1,405,000. There 3; an 
increase of £643,000 in the total surplus and 
reserves of the group, which nov thount t 
£5,546 ,000 The liquid resources of the gre ’ 
have further improved, the total amouat in 
Government and other securities, t r 
certificates, and bank halance being 
£7,215,000 compared with £6,427,000 last yea 
The report and accounts were fopted 
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agree with him, and agree passionately? His 
temper is a bit on edge sometimes, and he lets 
fly with some testy phrases at all the evils of 
socialisation, bankerdom, big business, which 
Ruskin and Tolstoy damned in advance, and our 
latter-day anarchists cry out against as they 
retreat into smaller and smaller holdings. 

But Mr. Duncan has come to some pro- 
found conclusions about the relationship of the 
soil and our human spiritual life, as well as our 
economic one. He has found that “‘ to hoe is to 
pray,” and that : 

Farming is a discipline in itself. One which 
requires a submission, a constant and regular 
submission to the requirements of the cattle, the 
soil, the weather. It is all'or nothing. ‘ind we 
would impose our own terms, bringing town-made 
or bookish ideas to the country, attempting to 
return to the land on our own terms. This will not 
work. If we are to farm, it must be on the land’s 
terms. And what ideas or habits help to get the 
seed in in time are valid, those that hinder must be 
abandoned. 

Further, the method and decisions adopted on the 
farm must be made on the farm, and not prescribed 
from a central office. The farmer cannot be 
dragooned. 

The error is to talk of people as units, a 
convenience of a State philosophy which industrially 
and insidiously seeks to erase personality, stamping 
registration numbers on the snouts of the people as 
if they were pigs ready for grading. 

Thus Mr, Duncan’s experiment has made him 
see the force of an element of mysticism in politics 
and government, as did the two prophets I have 
already mentioned, and also William Morris, all 
of whom have been pushed aside for so long by the 
statisticians, or what might be called the Scientific 
Socialists. But all that is in the field of argument. 
What is most interesting, and most original, is the 
author’s activities in the more substantial fields of 
his bit of land, which he has brought out of chaos 
into fertility. As he says ‘‘ a practical experiment 
is worth a ton of theory.”’ 

RICHARD CHURCH 


N&W PAMPHLETS 


Coal and Power. Labour Party. 

The Labour Party’s fuel policy. It proposes to 
place control and ownership of all the power industries 
in the hands of a National Corporation responsible 
to Parliament through a Minister of Coal and Power. 


Full Employment. Labour Party. 
Unemployment due to finance rather than industry. 
Key to full employment lies in maintenance of pur- 


chasing power. Strict control of capital issue and 
export, and of internal prices. No return to the 
Gold Standard. But international monetary agree- 
ments desirable. National Investment Board to 
develop domestic economy: International Develop- 
ment Board to assist backward areas. British exports 
must be increased by fifty per cent. 


The International Labour Organisation. 
Society. 6d. 

An admirable short guide to the constitution and 

work of the I.L.O. e 


Allied Peace Aims. National Peace Council. 6d. 

The text of the Atlantic Charter; the Moscow, 
Cairo and Teheran Declarations ; and some miscel- 
laneous documents~such as the U.N.R.R.A. Con- 
stitution, the Anglo-Soviet and Soviet-Czech Treaties. 


Making Germany Pay. By H. N. BRAILsrorp. 
National Peace Council. 4d. 
A brief discussion of the desirability and possibility 
of reparations. ¢ 


Family Allowances and Social Security. By 
Lapy Ruys-WiLiiaMs. Liberal Publicaiion De- 
partment. 4d. 

A novel alternative to Beveridge which integrates 
social insurance with a simplified income-tax. 


The Cost of Social Security. 
League. 34d. 

A reprint of a broadcast dialogue between Nicholas 
Kaldor and a serviceman, in which Kaldor shows 
how baseless is the “we can’t afford Beveridge ” 
argument. The pamphlet is both thorough and 
simple. 

The Truth About Greece. 
6d. 

A study of the background of the recent Greek 
crisis by the E.A.M. supporters. Written before 
the recent Unity Conference in the Lebanon. 


Fabian 


Social Security 


Greek Unity Committee. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Royal Marines. (Prepared for the Admiralty 
by the Ministry of Information). By Com- 
MANDER EDGAR P. YOUNG, R.N., 28 Gloucester 
Place, London, W.1. H.M. Stationery Office. 
od. 

To compress into eighty small pages a most readable 
history of the Royal Marines, a clear and compre- 
hensive description of their organisation and multi- 
farious functions, and a lively description of some of 
their more outstanding achievements during the 
present war, is a task which would have seemed 
impossible, had it not been accomplished. The 
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success is worthy of the subject—and in keep, 
with the Royal Marines’ tradition, that “ Not); 
is impossible.” What is surprising is that space } 
nevertheless been found for some excellent stoy;, 
such as that of the Marine Band of H.M.S. Peng, 
which provided musical accompaniment for the unlog; 
ing the cargo of precious tinned food from a suns 
merchant ship in Malta harbour, and which, wh. 
the working party faltered as a Stuka flew over the 
low, “greeted it with a ghastly discord, and th 
struck up ‘ Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, it’s off to work we go !° 
The war narrative begs several questions—by. , 
necessity, makes no attempt to answer them. Sop 
of these might well be asked, however, elsewh, 
We are told, for instance, that it was decided, ; 
October, 1939, to form a Royal Marine Brigade, 
“an amphibious unit at the disposal of the Joig 
Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee,” and that after Dy 
kirk it was one of the few “ nearly equipped ” form, 
tions of its size ready to defend the English coast ay 
therefore could not be used as intended. T; 
Brigade was subsequently expanded int. a Divisio, 
and it would seem that at any rate since Jun! 
1941, the conditions precluding its use for offensiy 
operations have been removed. Why, then, 
no adequate use made of them, it would seem, un 
the landing in Sicily? Or again, in relation to 
loss of Crete for lack of airfields, why was advantag 
not taken sooner of the fact that the Marine Corp 
contained a large body of specially trained men j 
every way equipped “to provide the Fleet with 
base in amy part of the world within a week, and 
defend it when prepared ? ” 


Week-erid Competitions 
No. 749 


Set by William Whitebait 


We offer the usual prizes for the best description ( 
not more than 250 words) of a visit to a Palace ¢ 
Inventions after the war. Entries should be receiva 
by Monday, June roth. 


SPECIAL COMPETITION. 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 

In North Africa I heard regrets that the time-lin 
prevents entries from overseas. Heré, therefore is 
competition reserved for entrants abrpad: prizes 
four guineas are offered for the best three clerihes 
on the titles of books. Competitors mag send 
many as they like, and entries (marked A) mutt} 
received by November Ist. 








Personal 
] [OMI offered temporarily child, 2-3 years, t 
on farm with own children, 30s. p.w. 
Reynolds, Beckerings Park, Lidlington, Bedford. 
“YAMB. grad. sks. resdl. nurs. sch. fr. sons, 
4) yrs. and 21 mo. Box A6s. 
QUM MER hols. Children welc. at Odam Hill 
‘ Children’s Farm, see “* Schools ’’ column. 
\ TANTED good working-class foster-hormes 
for boys 2 to 9 years. Home Counties 
only Maintenance guaranteed. Box 6096, 
A.K. Advz., 212a Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. Box E2905. 
[ SYADE the Fields—Bring in the Victory ( 
Harvest at Youth Camps, Surrey, Hunting- 
don. Enjoy hols. in atmos. internat, friendship. 
Com, July 1 (not under 17 yrs.). Details : Inter- 
national Youth Council, 30 Pont St., S.W.1. * 
VW OUNG singer (male) sks. another artist ends. 
i for giving recitals. Box E2929. 
| USSIAN lessons, Kensington. Lesson, songs, 
conversation. ‘Tues. Fri., 7.45 p.m. Ptics. 


Mid-August. 


week-ends. 
venience, 


holidays. 


Prizeman, 
all usual 


TATIVE Italian teacher” gives lessons. 

“ Box E2025 

WPAN ISH lady, diplomée, grammar, conversa- 

Le tron Box A& i 

kK RENCH and German lessons. Personally 
or by corresp. Mod, terms. Box 2503. 

| USSIAN lessons. Scientific and other trans- 
lations from and into Russian. Publishers’ 

and other references. Box 4911. I 

8 S.S.R Books in Russian and English; 
subscription lending library, For term; W.8. 

apply 


ment. 


-ountry 
Librarian, Society tor Cultural Relations 
with U.S.S.R., 98 Gower St., London, W.C.1 
S! CULAR Edycation League, 43 Chandos 
be House, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Send 
postcard tor objects and literature. 
B' IRNT, torn and moth-eaten garments 
except Knitwear) Invisibly Mended in 
two weeks Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended. Bell Invisible Menders, 
Ltd., 73 New Bond St., W.r. 
PIANISTS -VIOLINISTS. Rapid Finger- 
ing. Flexible Wrists. Octave Playing made 
easy (pianists), Vibrato (violinists). Descript. bk., 
“Finger Magic” (2}d. stp.), Director, Cowling 
Institute, so New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. i + 


ship. 


3d. for 
Cumberland. 


N address. 


Confidential. 





Per 
OLIDAYS. 
children, 8-10, in their 


gregor, 7 St. Peter’s Sq., W.6. 
pats rING studio, St. John’s Wood. Avail- 
able daily, approximately 9—6.30. 
Arrangements 
Box A77. 
YOUNG woman Civil Servant seeks another 
share quiet comfortable flat, Queen’s Gate. 


YRAMMAR Schoolmaster 

underiakes 
Priory View, Offley Rd., Hitchin. 
DVERTISER, writing book, 
tate to shthd.-typ., his her conven,, e.g., WK.- 
Own typewriter necess. 
JREPARATION 


; subjects, 
Alexis Chesnakov, 244 Chthcart Rd., S.W.1o. Coleherne Rd., Earl’s Court. 
ODERN novels, book club, etc., urgently 
* wanted for Services 
Bookshop, 84 Victoria St., S.W. 
ALLROOM dancing, private lessons. 
Bryer, Buckingham House, N.4. 
ISYCHOLOGICAL consultations and treat- 57_Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 
Philip Humphreys, 5 Thurloe Sq., - 
South Kensington, London, S.W.7. Ken. 8042. 
OUGLAS Glass, specialist in child photo- 
gtaphy, is now at 20 Abingdon Villas, 


PERFECT piano playing. 
rapid courses (beginners to advanced). Tech- 
nique, Sight Reading, Memorising, Musician- 
Lit. (post 3d.) trom Percy Fenn-Macklin, 
Dominion House, Bartholomew Close, E.C.r1. 
AVE your favourite suit copied exactly in 

John Peel tweed from £5 7s. 6d. 
patterns. 


ONOMARK service. 


55. p.a : 
tags 3 for Is. 3d. Write BM MONO1z, W.C.1. 
URSE Olivier. 

Rheumatism. 


sona|—continued 

Two college girls, willing take 
eee Bh watermill. 

Thrée guineas p.w. incl. Mac- 
6 


. 


with educated family. 
Guest Rd., Barnsley, Y;@«s. 


limited number of 
Some please, 5 Paddington St., W.1. 


tor mutual con- 
PUBLIC Speaking. 
seeks highly qualifie: 

EW children welcomé 
(B.Sc., Lond.) 
and summer 


plete charge taken. Own 


coaching now 
Barbon, 
wishes dic- 


personality. 
Grapholo 
London, W.C.2 


Box E2904. 
Cambridge 

experienced, 

Gilbert, 30 


for Exams. 
writer, lecturer, 
moderate. 


2s. each paid. Ken 
VIC. 2738. 
Adie 
Sta. 5310. 


tees. 


all, 
per annum, post free. 
by prominent doctors. 
visits arranged. Western 2336. 
* Master Study ” 


Nat. Com.), 
9 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Send 


"THE BEDFORD Physical 
Wigton, fe 


Redmayne, 10 Principal : 
Tee course of 


gymnastics. 
Fee £165 per 


over 3 years. 
V ACANCY—one 
student small home farm. 


Permanent London 
Letters redirected immediately. 
Royal patronage. Key 


Colds. Colonic Irrigation. 
MAY 1085. 





Somerset. Box A123. 


Personal—continued 
(,00D home wanted for Indian boy 12 years, 
Write Shah, 


NTHONY Panting still able to take a 
f portraits; letters 
I 


AMATEUR actors wanted for Shakespearian 
production, Richmond dist. 
Busy commercial man 
coach. 
share lessons, happy 
home life in country with boy of 5. 
roduce. 
estmorland, Carnforth. 
Your handwriting is the mirror reflecting 
your hidden talents, your character and 
Write for free leafiet, Institute of 
and Psychology, 15 Broad Court, 


UTTON One-Week Shorthand. 
lesson, send 3d. in stamps. 
N.S., 92-3 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
DEVELOP Your Literary Talent with the 
London Schgol of Journalism. 
Personal tuityon by correspondence. 
advice and book from Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 
Mus. 4574. : 
D°CfoR." Mod. Medical Knowledge for 
Published Monthly, 1s. or 13s. 6d. 
Illustrated with articles 
* Doctor” Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 175 Kingsland Rd., E.2. 
ATEW Publication: “ Stalingrad Diary,” 
o Erich Weinert (President, Free Germany 
Preface * John Dugdale, M.P. 1s. 
From booksellers or I.N.G. Peblications, Ltd. 
: Hol. 3851. 
Specialised Training 
ining College. 
Miss Stansfeld. Students are 
trained in this College to become teachers of 
training extends 


agnum, 


n 
student, tbe 


music, drama, cooking and shorthand-typing. L.. 


Specialised Training—continued 
TNIVERSIT Y Correspondence College 
pare; students for London Unive 
Matriculation, Special Entrance, Intermed 
and Degree exams, Highly qualified tutors. | 
fees; instalments. Prospectus post free fro 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
N\ EDICAL _ Secretaryships, Instituto 
4 Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, He 
Receptionists, Manageresses, Cert. Bk.-kps. 
success. postal courses. Brochures, 3d. S# 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. 
POLYTECHNIC, Regent St., W.1, School 
Commerce. Evening Schcui prepa 
students for profes. exams. in banking, accoul 
ancy & secl. we. ; Inter. B.Com. & Inger. & Fis 
B.Sc. (Econ.), Lond.; Diploma in Pu 
Admin., Lond. ; Univ. F<tension Diplom 
Econs.; Diploma of Inst. of Indust, Adm 
Day School offers one- or two-year full-time: 
spec. arranged pt.-time) course for students 
16. New term: Day, Sept. 18th. & 
School, Sept. zsth. Enrolment for even 
classes, Sept. 18th to 20th, 6-8 p.m. Det 
Director ot Educ. 
HOME Study for Degrees, etc. Postal tuitt 
for London Matric., Spec. Ent., B 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com., B.D. Mode 
fees. Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., LLO 
Dept. VH93, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 18% 


15 


Box E2909. 
Box Arrg. 


Com- 
Gissing, 


Test 
Write Dept. 


Reduced 
Free 





Typing and Literary 
YPEWRITING—all kinds—Mrs. W4 
2 Ptideaux Hse., Prideaux PI., nr. Kia 
X_Rd., W.C.1. 
AVENDISH Typewriting Bureau, 13 Pn 
St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. Copying ot 
fessional, literafy, foreign and business pap 
Duplicating, Prompt qual. work. MAY fair 27) 
‘YPING and Duplicating by Expe 
MSS., Plays, etc., Metropolitan TY 
writing Office, 2 Glenhurst Avenue, Lon 
N.W.5. CHA 7839. 
BOOKS bought for cash in any quanti 
Libraries purchased. Standard sets 
quired. Best prices paid for review 0 
Simmonds, 184 Fleet St., London, E:' 
’Phone: HOL 5440. 


by 
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New Statesman and Nation, June 10, 1944 
KSULT OF COMPETITION No. 746 


By Roger Marvell 


Prizes amounting to four guineas are offered for 
an extract of 24 lines from a poem in the style of 
by Legends about police interference in 

the middle of a fake spiritualist seance. 


sort By Roger Marvell 


“The Lay of the Old Woman clothed in Butter 
uslin—A Legend of Hampshire ” was the excellent 
chosen by R. J. P. Hewison, but like many com- 
titors he sacrificed ease to ingenuity, whereas the 
oldsby run most trippingly. Mrs. 
aterhouse, H. M. Addison and E. W. Fordham 
re among the few to imitate Barham’s masterly 
of the eerie. C. R. D. Walker, Charles G. Box, 
C., J. W. Hurford, Charles E. Connor, E. W. 
xdham, J. Taylor and Constance Seweil all caught 
right tone, but failed to maintain it. I. C. Saul’s 
rses were a model of neatness but I have, perhaps 
nfairly, rejected them because they are not in Bar- 
m’s most characteristic style. I recommend that 
first prize of two guineas go to Pibwob, and the rest 
the prize money be divided between H. M. Baker, 
lan M. Laing and Leslie Johnson. 


FIRST PRIZE 


MADAM SLUDGE GETS COPPED 


But just at the great psychological moment 

When the medium and others who were in the 
know meant 

The spook and its 
materialise, 

(Some claimed that they had, but you know how 
hysteria lies), 

The door is burst open with force, and displays 

A Sergeant and Constable—not the R.A.’s, 

But uniformed Peelers, the kind that nab stealers 

And incapable drunks and black-market dealers, 

On evidence gained through detection or squealers. 


eerie allies to seem to 


Then somebody screamed, and somebody swore 

At the sight of authority framed in the door, 

For of course with a twitch, they had turned on 
the switch. 

The result, like the light, was electrical, which 

Effectively queered the fake medium’s pitch. 

She was standing released from the cords which 
had bound her, 

With all sorts of gadgets upon her and round her, 

To help in her job of engendering hosts 


Of spectres and phantoms and spirits and ghosts, 


And throwing of cushions and ringing of bells 
As the visible, audible work of her spells. 


Though several protested, and even suggested 
It was quite ultra vires their being arrested, 
They went from the séance in custody, by a 
Vehicle commonly called Black Maria. 

PIBWOB 


The medium sat on a Windsor chair, 

Some clergy and laity all were there, 

Not forgetting a man who was wielding a pen, 
And who said he had come from the N.S. and N. 


The audience having paid up in advance, 
The medium promptly went off in a trance. 


When a spirit, who seemed to have strayed from 


> 
Invited a Bishop to have a banana, 
His lordship cried “ Peace! this discourse must 
now cease, 
“The voice is .undoubtedly that of my niece, 
““ Who deserted her aunt, and her old Uncle Harry, 
* And threw in her lot with a bold Mission-ary.” 


But when there appeared on the scene, through a 
screen. 

A figure in white, that was not over-clean, 

The Bishop’s wife sobbed that she couldn’t cndure 
it, 

It wasn’t her niece, but it might be the curate, 

Whose privy conspiracy, doctrine and schism 

Had forced the poor Bishop at last to dismiss him. 


The Reporter then rose, and said he would propose 
They adjourn for a “ quick one” before the pubs 
close, 
But alas! to their sorrow and bitter distress, 
A man then appeared, clad in full evening dress ; 
The lights all went up, he produced an old card, 
And marched the w hole lot off to New Scotland 
Yard. 
H. M. BAKER 


THE INTERRUPTED SEANCE 

The lights were turned low: 
thing, 

But a dozen faint faces joined up in a ring. 

Then a stout sort of wench who was known as the 
medium 

Fell into a trance to enliven the tedium ; 

In a strong Cockney accent she started to rave 

In the person, I’m told, of an Indian brave. 


you could not see a 


But hardly had he, the said Watabeegee, 

Begun to describe what he said he could sce, 

When in at the door burst a posse of slops ; 

An inspector, a sergeant, and six simple cops. 

Said the sergeant: ‘“ What is this 
on the light !’. 

And the circle broke up in a terrible fright. 


The medium only, by some happy chance, 

Was spared the rude shock; she was 
trance ; 

And though the inspector, no person respecter, 


Of shamming and fraud was inclined to suspect her, 
She wouldn’t wake up, though quite coarsely he 


codded her, 


Nor stirred when he went even further, and prodded 


her. 


So they lifted her bodily off her big chair 


And what do you think they found under her there ? 
Some quite small tinkly spoons; phosphorescent 


balloons ; 
And a queer sort of harp for the faking of tunes. 


Here the medium woke up and arose from her hams 
dy!” and two distinct 





With an eloquent “ Bl 
“D—mns”... 
ALLAN M. LAING 
EXTRACT 
In rushed a posse of police, wearing uniform, 
On went the lights, and if anyone’s puny form 
Got in the way, 
He was bouleversé 
(I steal now and then an expression from France), 
No spectre was given the ghost of a chance, 
For a stalwart P.C. rushed at once to the cabinct, 
Pulled in a twinkling the curtains of a shabby net 
Down to the ground, 
And thereupon found 
The medium guzzlin’ 
A few yards of muslin, 
Holding behind her two slates with false backs, 
Some phosphorus paint and an arm made of wax, 
While, neatly suspended, there dangled above, 
A wig, a guitar and a well-padded glove. 
The poor woman grew, as was natural, testier, 
Seeing exposed her arcana caelestia, 
But just as our sapient limb of the law, 
Somewhat presuming on all that he saw, 
Said, “ Of fraud I convict you,” 
Horribtle dictu, 
He vanished from sight through a hole in the floor, 
Having quite failed to notice an artful trapdoor. 


LESLIE JOHNSON 








School and Educati 


nal 
RELTANE School, Shaw fan Melksham. HERWOOD 


Wilts. Boys and girls from 5 to 18 years. ra 
academic standards. Undisturbed district. init. and friendliness, 
REEMOUNT, Bacton Hereford. Full 


freedom for individ. development and 


Schools—continued 
co-educational commun. aiming at indep. 


boarding and day (exc. centre for Wimbledon, 
Sutton, Kingston, Leatherhead, etc.). 


School, Epsom (9125).—A \ J 

small Herefordshire 
Sch. and Higher Certs. ; 
basis. Box A26. 


MALL furn. room avail. 





Accommodation —continued ! 
ANTED. Young mother and child to share | 
country house 
ao la Se A pacifist couple on helping P.G 


, gas Ting, off Crom- 


To Let and Wanted—continued 


4 XCH. 1}-rm. flat, C.H., C.H.W.,Putncy, for 

with simil. or studio, W.C.1, S.W.1. Box E2939. 
W: ANTED by Been Ay cheap habitable 

derelict cottage in country, preferably 


Yorkshire. Box A3s. 


Pression in co-educ. Personal care in com- Wasnt Hall, via Lancaster, Grow- wellRd. Noservice, References required Ws ANTED. Unturn. small flat or roome, 
unal home of lovely grounds. Katherine and ing school community, boys and girls, Box A73. London, not suburbs. Quiet, careful 
© Young, M.A. Camb. based prog. educational, social principles. Junr. RD. res. w. fam. offd. yng. lady gent. S.E. tenant, out ali day. Box A38. 
REEDOM and self-government. Kil- and Secondary. Exp. ‘graduates Quiet area, Lond. ‘a 35s. p.w. Box A67. pee TOR’S wife requires furnished hou r 
, nanay House, Castle Douglas, Scot- excellent cooking. Kenneth C. Barnes. B.Sc. Tro young Doctors require accom. alt. week- cottage urgently. Long tenancy. Loca- 
has the full approval of A. S. Neill. ends from June roth. London or country tion immaterial. Box A4o. 
oly John M. Aitkenhead, Headmaster. commodation Offered and Wanted nr. London. Partics. Box A37 \ TANTED, Home Counties, by Brit. Officer 
YING Alfred School (1898), Progressive pases TEAD 5164. To let divan room. 2 3-roomed flat, unfurn., reqd. by young and wife, small furn. house, flat, 3 bed., 
Co-ed. Hampstead branch, children 8-18, Quiet flat. Service. 14 mins. Piccadilly. married couple, Baker St. neighbourhood. 2 sit. rms., mod. convs. Rent not exceeding £25 
eae Sept. at Oakhurst Branch Hill, N.W.3. LEAS. accom., use bth-rm., kit., cheap to Box Aor. per month. Box 4968. 

: B. N, Montgomery, M.A., Oxon. Pro- anyone staying in most evngs. Suit LLIED Civil Servant (Norw.) wishes accom. | YOT I AGE, furn. unfurn., wanted nr. Lon- 
al Sec., 24 West Heath Close. HAM. 0266. Student. KEN 4228. 4 outside London, in veget. household, dor gd. train connection. Box E2941. 
ONG Dene School, Stoke Park, Slough. ADY offers share furn. labour-saving house, pref, w. spiritually-minded people, Box A8s. Q! I be “ER, mm ret e-. ill-health, offers all his 

Co-ed. community, 100. Vacancies Sept. moderate, or two rooms rent free for help. EDROOM aand sit.-room or bed-sit.-room savings, : abt. £1,000, for ting house of cott., 
urn., | in nr. habitable t tr take on lease. 


two intell. boys, 12-13; and two children 


Pleasantly situated. S.W. London. Box E2931. 
O Let to single man in W.C.1 Court, one 


by married bus. 
mod. 


reqd. 
evening meals, 


couple, breakfast, 
Herts, 


Berks. Box E2934 2 J Se aE 


















or g.), 4—-§. Enquire Sec. z convs. 
DAM Hill Children’s Farm, Romansleigh, rm., furn., C. heat., bath, tel., breakf. Bucks. Advertiser, co Fred McKenzie, 39 ; 
S. Molton, Devon. Country school. £2 weekly. Box E2867. d Paddington St., Baker St., W.1. Welbeck 2401. _ Where to Stay and Restaurants 
Dys, girls, 4—-13. Fully staffed. Sound progress. OCTOR’S wife with 2 babies wants another TE SET aosk Shel Shes Sy YUNTRY hol., board resid. w. Social 
ie : . ; a sn hee ‘ NTELLIGENT couple seek living space. Read svete lg = 
uc, Careanimals, ponies. Vacs. Autumn Term mother with child about 2 to share small ccilicsctcttees ania nee. ie oe | ouple. Read, Devonia, Ford, Aylesbury 
dren 6-11, country cottage. Russell-Smith, Maes Fron. OTHER and cradle moc pO, oka, tant | I ANI AIR Talhaiarn, near Abergele, 
INEWOOD, Crowborough, at The Fir Montgomery. ; \ alee ‘ etl si el ptly ew conta 44 bracing holidays, in peaceful Elwy Valle 
Hill, Colan, St. Columb, Cornwall, for W IDOW would Iet part house (furn. oi Sedat.” Cam datiy Help if read. Box A7s. [+ Broghure, Mr Rodwe jlasiryn. Phone 214. 
ildren 3 to 13, where environ., diet, psychol. partly) to lonely widow w. some means, — : ant nr = elt \W OODY Bay Hotel, Parracombe, N. Devor 
teac ~ methods maintain health and willing share household duties. Call write, Rie Bite i te ond Banal Quiet restful holiday imidst beautif 
ppiness. E, Strachan. Newquay 2082. “ Dunoon,” Ridgeway, Long Ashton, Bristol. NOTTAGE. 6 teens. cents themed, edn | surr yundings. Centr ¢ 1 H.&C. O 
fii TMAN’S GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. UNE URNISHED large front room, con- -e 60 salient onilon tase £500. Box E2oz7, | Produce. Safe area, no re Open all 
Head Mistress; Miss Chambers, M.A. veniently situated Hampstead, N.W.3. MINS { sali ne ne 5.98 ‘ | yr. Parracombe 64. 
m—to develop character and intellect, respect Rent 21s. inc. el. Box A258. ‘ 3 i il} i arro s.—For immed, occup. smal ] AKES. Charming old n r " en 
iv new and encourage initiative. Pre- IVAN bed-sit. rooms to let to business and J all-electric house . spe. OO a 4 view, modernly furn., h. & el. J 
ration for Universities, professions. 15 acres. profes. women. Central heat., const. hot would consider letting with antique { furn. and mere Guest House, i _— water. Grasmere 8&4. 
ATYCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, 10 to water, gas fires and rings with sep. meters. No new fitted CREPE 5 altern, would = _— anc WARK House Ho 8 Clanricarde Gdns., 
University age; small classes ; — catering, but use pantry w. gas cooker. Use of en ——— price. an pt Fag rk - | 4 W.2. Twin--an - double-bedded rooms, 
bnal cultural and musical opportunities ; self- linen, Jaundry. From {1 $s. Box A23. oor — 4 req F - OX my a full board avail., small hotel nr. Kensington 
verning community. Apply Miss Lee. M.A. ACANT attract. bed-sit. rm. and private ® SEA. Newly decorate An ene - a Gar as. Public rms., dining rm. H. &C, Gas 
HINING CLIFF Camp School, Alder- bathroom if desired, with without break- “ kitchenette and bathroom, in private house. or elec. fires. Incl. 44-5 gens. 
wasley, Derby. 123 acres woodland, 35s. | fast. West End dist. Phone Pad. 0620. fi £130 pas a. a eneer. ——e D* SVON (unrestricted), mis ea. Double 
w. Mr. and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc., Hons. (Lond.) IVAN room, private flat ; adjacent Kensing- | NFURN. flatlets, W.2. Each rm. h. & c., rms., brfast and eve. meal d lunch 
ELIABLE advice given (gratis) by Truman ton Gdns, ; sep. entrance. Western 2068. gas, elec, 215. to 345., incl. Box Ez1g9. Su ; * Fontennay,”’ ¢ soning c¢ Martin. 
and Knightley, Ltd., concerning Schools BUSINESS girl, Govt. wk., would share rms. ILL anyone exchange country cottage AT CHE ‘D cotge. Guest-House, unspoilt 
Boys and Girls, 61 Conduit Street, London, in attract. Kensington flat with another. bung. for pleasant spacious London flat village Buses, Cambridge 6 moitles 





1 REGent 2803). Founded 1901. 


Ph. Western 4965, after 7 p.m. 





fortnight’s hol., 


Aug. 13th-27th. 


Box A43. Haines, Eversden. 


ere? Turn 


still in a 


ra. peng tbgige 


396 


NITY. 


Entertainments 
“ All Change Here.” 
Sun., 3.30 and 7.30. 


7. 
only. i. Pe 
RTS (T . 7544). Evgs. 7 (ex. Mon.), 
Sat., Sun., 2.30. Sheridan’s “ A Trip 
to Scarborough.” ems. only. Th. mem. ss. 
HANTICLEER Theatre Club, Clareville St., 
S.W.7. Wed. to Sun., 7 p.m. Mat., 
Sun., 3 (p.m. Pirandello’s “‘ The Man with a 
Flower” and Thornton Wilder's * Love and 
How to Cure It” and “ Queens of France.” 
Opening June 14th. Helge Krog’s “ Happily 
Ever After?” — ss. Members only. 
Partics. KEN. 845. 
WESTMINS TER (Vic. 0283/4). 
M.,, 6. Tues., Th., Sat., 2.15. R. Donat 
presents Oscar Wilde’s “‘ An Idea “Husband.” 
CADEMY, oe SS Ger, 2981. J. Steinbeck’s 
“Forgotten Vi ’(U Lond.), Gabin “Un- 
derworld”’ (Les Bas Fonds). ‘Reason & Emotion.’ 
W IGMORE Hall. June 16th, 6.30, Re- 
cital, Songs by Schumann, Liszt, Wolf, 
Sibelius. Olavi Karmaja \ Nar > Re Gerald 
Moore (Piano). Tickets > 6d., $s., 2s. 6d. 
Ly (Wel. ae or Musical ‘Cc ‘ulture, Ltd., $3 


Welbeck St 
W iGMORE Hall. June 20th, 6.30. Piano 
recital by Susan Sliyko. Mozart (Fan- 

(Five Sonatas), Brahms 

Bloch (Sonata), Ravel 
Khatchaturyan (‘Toc- 


Fri., Sat., 
Members 


Evngs. Ex. 


tasia, K.396), Scarlatti 
(Handel variations), 

(Alborada del Grazioso), 
9s. 6d., SS., 35. 6d., 2s., from Hall (Wel. 


cata). 

2141), Musical Culture, 53 Welbeck St., W.1. 

Ww's MORE Hall. Tues., 13th, 6. Austra 
Bourne (Soprano), Geoffrey Gilbert 


Ivor Newton (Piano), in a popular pro- 
gramine, incl. coloratura arias from “ Falstaff,” 
* Rigoletto,” Lucia,”’ “* Magic Flute,”’ etc. 
‘Tickets 2s. 6d., ss., 7s. 6d., 10s. Wigmore 
Fall. (Welbeck 2141.) 
( *‘#RALD Cooper Chamber Concerts in aid 
Musicians’ Benev. Fund, Wigmore Hall, 
fune 18th, et 3. Sextet in G, Op. 35 (Brahms), 
Double Trio in A minor (Vaughan Williams), 


(Flute), 


Octet in E flat, Op. 20 (Mendelssohn). Menges 
String Sextet with Ruth Pearl and Irene 
Richards (Violins). ‘Tickets 7s. 6d., §s., 25. 6d., 


at Hall and Ibbs and Tillett, 124 Wigmore St. 


ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, Fyvie 
4 Hall, Polytechnic, Upper Regent St., 
Wr. Mons., 6.30. 12 Uniy. Extension Lects. 


and the Piano,”’ by Shula Doniach. 
“ Beethoven.”” June 15th, at 6.30, 
Auggic Teyte and Gerald Moore in a recital 
of French Songs. Adm. (non-membs.) ts. 6d. 
Full partics. memb. Sec., §3 Welbeck St., W.1 
(Wei. 1259 


“ Music 
June 12th, 


Uxhibitions, beanie and Meetings 
P: \INTINGS by Hilda Bonnard and Elizabeth 
Shaw, June sth-30th. Foyles Gallery, 
12% Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. Adm, free. 
[SHE Lefevre Gallery (mew address 131/134 
New Bond St., 


W.1). Paintings by Andre 

Bauchant and drawings by Corrado Cagli. 
Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 

: Gallery, 20 Cork St., W.r. 


RE ERN 
Paintings by Edward Wolfe, etchings by 
Edouard Manet, drawings by Segonzac. French 
aintings Hours, 10-6, \Sat., 10—1. 
Fx TION: “A Polish Soldier’s Jour- 
4 {= by Adam Kossowski. 61 St. James's 
S.W. 1. Open till June 30th, daily 10 a.m.-, 
-m.; Sats., 10 a.m.—I p.m. 


6 pas 

i! *STEIN’S 
4 

Le 

Sz 


‘Girl with the Gardenias” 
and other néw works in sculpture 
icester Galleries, Leicester Sq., 10-5.30. 


ats. 10-1. 
P' “TER Jones Gallery 
Mervyn Peake, June 


Comprehensive exhib 
Ist-29th 


{ work of 


©.0-5.30. Ist Fl, Sloarie Sq., S.W.1 

} B.A. & R.O.I. Combined Exhibition, 
Suffolk St. Galleries, Pali Méall East, 

1o-§. Suns., 2-5. Adm. ts. 

S TAFFORDSHIRE and other Figures, 


Victorian and Modern. Important collec- 
tien of old Staffordshire figures and an inter- 
esting selection of new works and development: 
in a ae _—— Heal’s, 196 Totten- 
ham Cr. Rd., 


CoARISTIAN Darnton * Listening to Music.” 





June 14th. 7.15 p.m. Exhibition of work 
by Free German Artists, daily 12-6. 30 ull 
June 28th. A.LA 84 Charlotte St., 
it NDIAN Art Exhibition. 74 South adie 

St W.1. Wk.-days, 11 am.-7 p.m. 
Suns., 2-3 p.m. Adm. ts. Proceeds for 
Indian Famine Relief. June ssth, Robert 
Speaight : Readings from the Vedas, Sehri 
Saklatvala Readings from Poems of Kabir ; 
June 16th, Dora Gordine, A.R.B.S.: “ Beauty 
ot Indian Sculpture" (lantern slides), 6 p.m. 
W AL TON-on-Thames Fabian Circle : 

Inaugural Meeting, Ashley Park Hotel, 

> 2th, 7.30 Mr. Skeffington (Fabian 
iixecutive, “* The Fabian Society—Past, Present 
and Mr iture.” 
I ORWARD by > Right Hugh Molson 
; M.P., 7.30 p.m., June 12th. Nat. T.1 
Club, 12 Gt. Newport S$ W.C.2. Central 
London Fabian Societ Non-tnembers rs 


i%. PERNATIONAI Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. June oth, 
PALS) - Leopardo to he 
13th, Piano 











June Recital tar uch 
playing Bach Mozart, Howard Ferguson; 
fune 16t Ihe Master Painters (XI), Joan 
Wal * Botrcelli”’ (slides). 7.30 p.m. Adm. 25. 
P' BLIK Lecture on Theosophy, U.L.T.. 
7 G Cumberland P!., Marble Arch 
Every S > p.m. June rrth, * What deter- 
I es Heredit June 18th, “Is Genius 
Acquired 
‘ELI , vugh ¥ - 
a) 0 I all “ ev 
Monda p.1 By Assemb!] 
i Henri P ( t Ln, WE 
I M Ma 











: Bade mennen gee Int. 


vided if des 


Lectures —continued 
‘ee Problems of Industry.” 
by Dr. M pre Wed., 1 ~ 
7.30 p.m. gy t= Hall, neon es Ww. 


P OGRESSIVE 
rust. “ Post-war Britain. 
Pree Harold Laski (Labo: 
M.P. (Cons.), J. R. 
. Corbett pa (Lib.), Sir 
MP. (Com. Weal Question os See, 
‘ Thomas. Polyeechols Extension, 
Little Tichfield St., W.1. so usth, 5. 5 p.m. 
Phew at non-mems., 35. 6d. lan 
Money Hse., Regent St., W. Be or at door. 
" N ys og «4 Government.” June roth, 7 
, Alliance Hall, Palmer St., S.W.1. 
» M.P, Socialist Vanguard Group. 
UDOLF ” Steiner School. Midsummer 
Festival and Educat. Conf., June 2 
25th. Programme from Festival Sec., Mic 1 
se., Ilkeston, Derbys. 
THICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. June 
1rth, 11 a.m., A. D. Howell Smith: 
“ The Historical Jesus apd the Mythical Christ.” 


or Poor?” 


NIV. London. School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies. 15 he Sq., 
W.C.1. Public Lect., 6 p.m. » June gate, 
* Soviet Biology and Geology,” ot j. BS. 
Heldane. Adm. free. 


7 [RISH Unity with Democracy Here.” 
Dorothy Macardle and T. A. Jackson. 
3.30, June 11th. Holborn Hall at Connolly 
Association’s Wolfe Tone Meeting. 
ZECHOSLOVAK Institute, June 12th, 
6.15 p.m. G. D. H, Cole: “International 
In vestment in Post-war Europe.” 
DULT Education—in its World ec ret 
Ernest Green, J.P. (Gen. Sec., W.E.A.), 
Intefnat. Forum, City Literary Inst., Drury 
Lane, June 17th, 2.30 p.m. Adm. frec. Canteen. 
(Stamp for programme.) 
R# S J. Davies on 
Friends’ Hse., 
June 20th, 1.20 p.m. 
NCORPORATED Assoc. of Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. Summer School. 
Aug. 14th-18th, Friends’ Hse., Euston Rd. : 
(a) Course for Teachers and Intending Teachers 
(to provide instruction for Assoc.’s Certif. of 
Proficiency Exam.); (6) Refresher Course for 
Members of Assoc. Address by Lord Horder, 
G.C.V.O. Lecturers incl. Nugent Monck, 
Richard Church. Crse. £2 125. 6d. Single 
leets., ss. Tckts. (with remit.) or enqs., to Miss 
Cary Field, Bedales School, Petersfield, Hants 
(CCYLLEGE of Preceptors,. Bloomsbury Sa., 
, <C.t. Series of Lecs., followed by 
disc. at the College, 11 a.m., on Sats., June 
17th and July 15th. Membs, of teaching prof. 
and others interested cordially invited. June 
17th, “‘ The Children’s Theatre,”” Miss Suria 
Magito. July 1sth, “ The Report of the 
McNair Committee,” Prof. F. A. Cavenagh, 
King’s College, London, 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
‘a Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday Meetings 
I: a.m. June rrth: Protessot G. W. Keeton, 
M A., LL.D., “ The Future of Politics.” 


‘Api Vacant and Wanted 

None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 18 
and 41 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
b) ts registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 


* Peace by Negotiation.” 
Euston Rd, N.W.1 








V INE T Public Library Joint Committee. 
4 Applics. invited from persons exempt 
milit. or Nat. Service, for Temporary Appoint- 
ment of Senior Assistant (Female) at sal. £225 
p.a., and cost of living bonus accord. London 
Dist. Council for Local Authorities’ Admin., 
Technical and Clerical Serv. Candids. should 
have had practic. exp. in all branches public 
library work, pref. given to those with profes. 
qualifics. Appointment determinable by one 
month’s notice on cither Side. Applics., 
stating age, qualifics., exp., and copies two 
recent testims., by June 14th, to C. A. Smith 
(Mrs.), Acting-Clerk to Joint C committee, 
Minet Public Library, Knatchbull Rd., S.E.s5. 
.B.C. invites applics. from men, Brit. nat., 
for wartime post of Presentation Assistant 
News Reader in European Service. Duties 
incl. reading news in English, writing presenta- 
tion material for musical programmes, routine 
organ. wk. on transmissions in European langs. 
Musical knowledge neces., ability speak Euro- 
pean langs. an asset. Sal. not more £600 p.a. 


on appointment, rising to £800. Applics., w. 
details age, exp. and Nat. Serv. positn., to 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting Hse., W.1, 
by June r7th. Envelopes marked “ European 
Presentation.” 
B.C. invites applics. fr, men .? Dutch 
Service of European Division. Complete 


command Dutch language, wide knowledge cur- 
rent internat. affairs essent. Applics. to do full 
or part time shift wk. ; need not be Brit. nat 
Appointments on wartime basis. Applics. 
giving age, exp., present occup. to Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting Hse., W.1. Envelopes 
marked “* Dutch Service. 
appointment offd. by 
nport. and progres. London Advertising 
Agenc y to young man (ex-Service or not liable 
Nat. Sery.) w. tlair for expressing the firm's 
studio layouts in terms of type and lettering. 
I’ract. grasp of type, types, engraving, printing 
essent., but prev. exp. as Agency typographer 
not essent. provided candid. has suitable 
sotentialities. Apply briefly in writing, Box Ag3. 
\ "ORKING Assistant Manageress (Jewish) 
communal Centre. Exp. large- 
personality needed 
ing quarters pro- 
Box Ar4g. 


wanted, ¢ 

ale catering, 
Si ype for right 
State age, 


own imit., 
person. Liv 
exp. 








( 


London. 


bor 


for subsist. 


off. 


R* 


Se 


S° 


Corps. 
£25. 


§-I1); 
come Director of Studies. 
carpentry welc. 
ANTED Sept. 

who would enjoy 


Ww 


L! 


iW 


LUB Leader wanted Sept. 


resid, 


RE 


I" War Stu 
Centres. 
neces. Applics. immed. stating full 
= xp to Sec., LS.S., 11d Lower Regent 


Must dri car. 


[RTERNA’ 
women fi 


rs 


Com. sal. £169 p.a., rising y 
early increms. £15 to £250 geo cost living 


nus, plus travelling expenses 


The New Statesman and Nation, June 10, 1g 


—continued NES Senco, $—continucd 
Nr. — Cirencester. | ee Hs School, Bishopdale, [.¢y},, 
in this endowed requires cook urgently. 
86 boys, 10-19: (1) GECRETARY. Eveni OF  Weck-enJ 
ing. b. rite Countrygoer, 16 Heathcrofi, \ v7, 
assistance. (2) ORKING Hsekeeper reqd. Scat 
helping w. care 3 and tips, no meals. Lc 


allowance 
Successful applic. reqd. undergo 
med. exam. 5 oin Assoc.’s Superan. Scheme. 


orthgate St., Warwick. 


Previous 


many activities. 
for expd. man and woman. 
June 24th. Further partics. fr. Director, Tyne- 

side Council Social Service, pr. | W 
Newcastic-on-Tyne 1. 
OTTISH Girls’ 


Seer St... 


—— ages 
eadship. 
Te 

Chester. Father, Army, mother, wat work, so 
must be good at amusing children. Plenty time 
Box E2920. 
DE School. 


Wanted, Sept., Res. Master to 
take science throughout school, and some 
Sixth Form Maths. 
Headmaster, Ryde School, 1.0.W. 
NTED, Nursery- -Governess, 2 children 


Box A22. 


Sec., 16 Great Russel! St 
UTH Shields Community Council in assoc. 
w. Tyneside Council Social Service invites 
applics. at Trinity House Community Centre, 
South Shields, for (i) Warden of House and Sec. 
of Community Council (Man) ; 
Warden (Woman). 


youn 


‘3 


temporary, part-time. 


. Student Service re 
resentatives (exempt 
ent Relief Appeals mn Brit. Uni 
Student Societies 
tics., 


Peres to: 


Training Corps 
applics. for post of Director of Training. 
Applics. shd. have admin. qualifics. and/or exp., 
should be able to deal expertly w. subjects of 
Sal. £500 to £600, w. annual increms. 
Applic. forms, obtainable from Org. 
— copy testims., to Org. Sec., S. 
Edinburgh 2, before June 16th. 
GRoEss Hill School reqs. teachers, Sept., 
for Hampstead (days 9-18), (a) Science 
and Maths., (6) Junior, for Cranleigh (boarding 
(c) Junior—pref. man who could be- 
Subsid. P.T. or 
Sec., Redhurst, Cranleigh, Sy. 
ish unmarried man 
oarding school life 
on farm, qualif. to teach French to School 
Certif. stand. King Alfred School, Flint Hall 
Farm, Royston, Herts, 
GHT domestic wk., cooking, etc., for Youth 
House community and club. 
le divan room, full board and equality. 


yames 


Qualifics. 
Sal. from £120, 


Work in and near 


(ii) 





at the Me York, N.Y., Pest Office, 1928 
rect 5 


S.E.1: Published Weekly 


Prit 


ted in 


10, G 


Great 


ea 


Britain 
Turnstil 


2 


f 


2, 


Hig 


ie 
t 


oO ar ne 


Applics. by June 19th to Sec., 140 High 


Ellison 


Staff reqd. 


ROGRESSIVE school, evac. in the country, 


a recommend. 


>» new Youth 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 2 2, to whom applics. retd. by 
June 30th. 

‘YM mistress wanted, Sept., 

J boarding school. 
First Aid, sewing, advantage. 
Apply w. testims. to Principals, Monkton 
Wyld School, Nr. Charmouth, Dorset. 
QD. Sept. mistress for school cert. maths. 


London. Revising for publis! 
by co-educ. original work. Expd. V. clear handwr 
or exp. in Not shorthand-typist. Box A89. 


ae Proprietors by The Cornwall 


Ilolborn, 


Assistant 
Community Council has 
wide range social wk. ; centre highly devel. w. 
Com. sal., £350 and £265 
Applics. by 


invites 


Sec., 
of 





sone Drive, S.W.:.- 
on" invited for post of Supery 


subjects. Knowledge “poo or other cam 
useful ; close co-op. w. $.C.M. and Y.\M.C.4 
supervision of rural branches. Sal. £150 re 
Passage paid. Apply Sec., Internat. Ser 
Coinmittee, Y.W.C.A. Nat. 
Russell St., W.C.1. 
ADY required to teach, part-time 
subjects in progressive schoo! 
provide home for daughter or small so: 
Mrs. Rex Hopes, Langford Court, n: 
SSISTANT required (female 
important documents. Exempt. 


and 


Nortii Riding Assoc. of Girls’ Clubs. \ JANTED Sept., Matron for junior boarding 
Organiser wanted Sept. or earlier. school in Cotswolds. Box E29 9. 
Respons. post offering scope for init. and opport. W: ANTED—Full-time ae. rT, : 
for experiment. Ease in rsonal contacts Tacchi, Long’s. North Curry, Taunton, 
and admin. ability essent. in. sal. £250 p.a. W ANTED Sept. resid. master or mistres 


to teach Maths. in Boys’ Prep. Scho 
most forms, including scholarship. Head 
Downs Schoo!, Colwall, Malvern. 


St, 





gives rise to this vacancy. Acquiring a 
premises for Girls’ Club. 
£120 p.a., month’s leave. 
Hse., Victoria Pk. Sq., E.2. 
2 ECRETARY marayer needed by 
photographer. Exempt lady, pre 
4°, with lively intell. and init., able to o: 
youthful stat and take respons. in my 
absences. Amiable atmos. Some typin 
Write John Vickers, 292 


Warder 


<n. 
Rd 
rANTED employment Lond. = 1: 
competent woman, 30, exempt 


social and factory welfare. Box E2948. 
JOUNG woman, exp. social worker, re 
pt,-time job, ana. absorbing, drar 
literature, scene painting, int. decoration cons 
Sal. aA. wk. essent. Refs. Box E2907 
post Junior English teacher, Lond 
Box A4s. 

WO. middle-aged capable 
positions of some respons. 
school or in guest house. 

children, people, food, educ. 
covered, — not objected to. 


YouNG lady (28), exempt, varied experi 
requires interesting position. 
YOUNG Pacifist sks. job, gard. /handiman s 
prog. school. Cld. teach maths. or m 
Box E2914. 


womer 
on homes 


Minor ct 


lang., spare time. 


Sal., — ; Box E2910 
Apply rg. Sec., giving age and Nat. Serv. a = ‘ — 
posit., Yth, Hse., 250 Camden Rd., N.W.1. } 4 A. =A ae = a 


school southern counties. Qualifics. 


seeks resid. teacher for Engl. subjects, : . , . 
10-15. Possibility of future I ADY, officer’s wife, six years’ exp. 5 

Box A117. 4 work, shthd., typing, wishes resid. | 

TOR wanted, pref. undergrad., man/ posit. where she can have boy 3} with b 
woman, to boy 9 for summer hols., | Country house or school pref. Box E294: 


OUNG 
posit. 

car, typing. 
account pre-war. 


man (25), 
offering int. and variety. 

Exp. West End busine 
Box Ar. 






0 


French, Spanish, seeks temporary p 
Exp. in Forestry—any suggestions ? BoA 
EACHER, woman, studying for Int 


TT“HE Friends’ Committee for British | 


Club, Newcastle-on-Tyne (boys, girls, tainees seek employment for men releas 
16-20). Exp. wk. w. this age group essent. Sab, from Regulation 18B storekeeping, clef 
£275-£300 accord. qualifics., exp. Partics. (incl. element. bk. -kpa. s, market gardening, ¢ 
Prof. ot Educ., Educ. Dept., King’s College, F.C.B.D., Friends’ Hse., Euston Rd., N.W.1 


I ADY, exempt, seeks half- day literary 
4 


FE *’e. sec. typ. (fluent Engl., Polish, Ge 
offers services in lieu of home for h 
and son 84. Box A206. 


I ANCE exercises, remedial exercise 








| More Classified Adverts. on Pages 394 & 


Pres s Ltd, Paris 


London, W.C.1 


Full board odgin 


Cesin 


Country pret. Int: 


Box E 2901, 


Fisst Class Hons. Grad., strong lit. si! 
and interests, enforced domesticity, se 
work, journalistic nature, literature or criticom 


Box E29!3 


single, ex-Serv., sees 
Drivel 
- 


(CAMBRIDGE Undergraduate (21), Eco 


mediate Arts, seeks post in progress! 





ee ry opport. suit. pr othe taking over pos’ wartime restaurant run by 
Gd. sal., w. condits. and Maryletone Communal Services Com. Appl 
quarters, ,. eeching staff, for both thoroughly exp. in mene pment of Ige. eg 
5 under wartime condits accord. to eg 
raetee (see above). Needed | Partics. to Exec. Officer, 83 Chiltern S:., w, 
Sept., Resid. master ; D- ’-M.C.A, has vacancies for Civilian You yj 
important in life of school. a nt, Applics. men of Christian cony on 
assistant how’ for 7 candid. educ., possess. ne of leadership, W. pre 
Ability “ w. junior glish, P.T. and/or $0. a Yth. ae J a pie. forms : Youth Dens 
somes +» Mot essent. 4 jon at. Council o A.s, 112 Great Russ 
Sai. exp., 2 cage St., W.C.1. bo 
Rurham plus 0 married q avail. -W.C.A., Jamaica—Admin. Se reo 
ws CKSHIRE ‘Abeoeitlinn for the immed., 28-38, degree desir, exnd 
Certific. Home Teacher leisure time educ. in Bible, civics, and 


i} 


Office 16 Gs 





for readin 
Box Args 




















NTOLUNT. ker, Ci dvice B The 
worker, Citizens’ Advice Bureau, ~ - 
be urg. nded. Training unnec. C.A.B., Mitcham. ee smail co-op. ang ont or marke 
Ca leaders and assistants reqd. for posts in SSISTANT Manon Be pees. a 
nA. comanes serving all age groupe. A moral welfare wk for Girls’ She er an 

Sania for promotion to admin. posts. Expd. OO + Sh crm alg Rees => ge eT am 
or prepared take training adapted to individ. ehetiae & a “4 Edinb ="; 3X 
-_ als,: Assistants, £200-220 ; Leaders in SIRES’ Clas” Bewy “—_. 3 5 

e, £220-250 n. sts, £250-300. 4 _Re-organ, 
Write nii220-250 5, ad ye eee rapid expansion of Settlement Act 


9] 
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OUNG woman studying Arts deg reg 




















Free Sep 


ei 
“@ionfor: 
D use 
ncludi 
deav 
“Bread: 
2p erat 
ommalin | 
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The 
SCOT 
Asim 
ust be 
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8 full 
eless, 
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6, 4 yts. Swiss, French pref. Good salary 
Child welcomed. Crittall, Shalford, Essex. co-educ. school. Two years’ exp. Box Ax 
WYcH WOOD School, Oxford. Wanted Tt ONOURS Stud., Arts., Czech 
Sept., resid. teacher of lower sch. forms (ages Eng. educ., linguist, tutor, exp 
10-12); geog. or script. desir. Apply Principal. widest int., sks. vac. work. Box A4r. 


and Engl. in girls’ boarding-school. State dancer w. Continental exp., progress 
sal. reqd. Dr. Hart, Mansfield Coll., Bettws- or, Can visit. J. Cusden, 40 Bounds 
y-Coed. Rd., 
HA®D- -working mother wants help in looking SPD. office worker sceks int. pt.-time worm 
after youngster of 2. Jewish home, v 1 day wkly. Box E2930. 
N.W. Lond. Box Agqs. TOUNG writer, w. exp. teaching, organis 
RGANISER wanted for feminist society, exhibs., sks. int. perm. wk. Box A36 


umph 





